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in Cloth, 

A DESCRIPTIVE HISTORY of the TOW^ of EVESHAM, 

^^ from the Fonndation of its 8a:ion MoaasboTji vith NotJcas 

rupecting the Ancient Deanery of its Vale. 

BV GEORGE MAY. 
Baaed upon a fonnet Publication hy the Autlior, revified throughoat. 



" Mr. May hag now reaided far seventeen years ne a hookreller in 
Evesham^ When he had been there only live jeara he produced hi& 
fDrmer wofl:^ oi which he has aold Eis hundred copies ; and ahould he 
he equally fortunate with the present, we may fairly say that he would 
he no more than juetTy rewarded for his ^reat perseverance and paina 
in improving and completing the hook hy all the means that have laid 
within hie jwiwor. . . , , Wu may i-Dnclude hy expreasing our appro- 
hation of the good taetfl and hBautiful execution with which Mr. May 
has embulliBhed his volume. He has found a skilful draught-iuaQ !□ 
Mr. T. Colmu, of WorceHter, and has employed one of the very hest 
engravers (Mr S. Williams) for hia wood cats, in addition to soma 
good engraviogg on oopjier." — OentUviaTt^t Moffosiite. 

" It in not a mere dry catalogue of events, like most local histories, 
hut a well arranged and thoughtful exposition of everything that cna 
BuggflBt itfiuEf to the mind as belonging to the history of its object." 
-^Worcfifer HertLfd. 

'* Written in a style that will commend itaelf alike to the mora 

immediate roBidenljJ of the locality and to tliose at a distance 

The illustrations are numerous, and bome of them eiceudibgly well 
executed. No exertion seems to have been spared to render the work 
OS perfect as possible, and we think the author jnstilied in saying, 
that it is, ' as far aa care and pains vrould serve, finished and com- 
pleted.^" — Midland Ctittntks' Herald, 

"A model of elegant typography^ The whole ^gett!ng-up/inclnding 
thebin^ingand the very numerous engravings, both in wood and steel, 
wouldbe creditable to an; hen&e in the trade. The contents toa evince 
taste, care, lahour, research, and literary talent. The work is indeed 
just what a local history ought to be." — Glov^esieT Journal, 

"Every page, full of interest and iuBtruction, exhibits tho great 

patience, enthufiaGni, and research of the compiler Tho work 

Id ^elE got up \a every particular ; the suliject matter is of a sterUng 
character; theillnsttMionaarBnumerauflnnd good j the typography is 
exceUant; and the piiueancommonly cheap-" — C luitUnhf tit Journal , 
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PREFACE. 



Thib little Volume is intended to supply — vfhat 
baa been found, by the Writer, in occasional viaits 
to Stratford, to be hitherto needed there — a Guide- 
Book which, while shunning difiueeneaa, aball iiimisb 
to the Venerator of Shakspere a brief Memorial 
directing him particularly to those localities which 
can never be disassociated irom the Poet's name ; 
but which, at the same time, shall not omit due 
mention of all else deserving notice within and near 
that interesting Town. 

(J. M. 

Bridge-Stkebi, 
EvEsnAM, in 47. 
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SURVEY OF THE TOWN. 







STREET-WALK— BIRTHPLACE OF THE POET— HH 
SCHOOL^HIS RESIDEXCE— HIS QBATE. 



Who ia there that has not yet made pilgrimage to 
ShakBperian Stratford 1 Or who, not haTing ;et thus 
done, does not serioud]' purpose sobu to supplj that 
gap in hia life's history ) For where shall we find a 
spot BO truly catholic as this^ which, limited to no sect 
of human tiiought, attracts its devotees from every 
varying grade of religious and political persuasion 1 
Who then — we further venture to inquire — would 
nob possess some brief memorial, at least in print, of 
so spirit-stirring a locality ! A memorial, which shall 
when looked into, either vividly recall the glad emo- 
tions of a visit past, or act impulsively to bring about 
the journey or the trip so long intended. 
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The town of Stratford is seated, as its name importa, 
upon the River Avon. There arc other towns called 
Stratford, — street-ford — and there are other rivers 
named as is this stream. But the one Man's name 
connected with the town and river here, exalts them 
both above all other towns and streams throughout — 
not England only— hut the world; and therefore do 
pilgrims wend their way hitherward, from whereso- 
ever that name and the productions of the Mind that 
bears it are heard or known. 

To one who travela hither from a district of bolder 
character, the scenery round Stratford ivill appear 
quiet, smooth, and fertile. To those who enter 
through the rich vale of Evesham, bounded by its 
softly swelling hills, — this neighbourhood, with much 
of similarity as respects fertilty, will present in gene- 
ral a more unrestrained and umbrageous intermixture 
of wood. For though the district borders close upon 
the adjacent counties of Gloucester and Worcester, it 
is mainly characterized by the distinctive features of 
the teeming, verdant, weU-wooded county of Warwick ; 
which — aa respects its central position in the kingdom 
— old Drayton styles 

" Tlut thiia wliicb we tlie ivaii, o! England well may call." 

But the Visitor, who would become tolerably ac- 
quainted with the locality of Stratford, must not bo 
content to rush hither on the fumes of steam, and 
afler hurrying through a street or two, to lioniie, then 
suffer himself to be conveyed away by a returning 
train. No! This is not the mode either to gaze upon 
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the memoTablQ objects embosomed here, nor jet by 
»ny posaibility to realize those deep considerations 
which the presence of such objects ought to inspire. 
Whether then thou journey hither— Reader — in that 
independent mode which best befits a pilgrim, — upon 
foot^— or in a vehicle, whether horse-drawn or steam- 
propeUed, leave hurry at thine Inn, and thenceforth 
calmly and considerately yield thyself up to the genius 
who presides within the place and spreads hia elevat- 
ing influence over the glad country round. 

The natural position of Stratford, so favorable in 
all respects, caused it to be early tenanted ; and, aa 
usual with most localities of superior loveliness, the 
earliest proprietors whom we can distinguish here were 
monks. For, in the year 703, a monastery in this 
place is stated to have been given to Ethelred, king 
of Mercia, by Ecgwin then bishop of Worcester and 
founder of the abbey of Evesham, in exchange for a 
convent at Fladbury, near the latter place. Tho mo- 
nastery at Stratford must therefore have been estab- 
lished soon after the conversion of the Mercians to the 
Augustinian faith ; but at what period it was dissolved 
does not appear. Probably that event occurred about 
the year 970, during the reign of Edgar ; when in 
the struggles that took place between the monks and 
seculars, some earl of Mercia, claiming to arbitrate, 
occasionally placed his hand upon the property in 
dispute ; which did not in every case revert back again 
to ecclesiastical use. 

The town, though still presenting evidence of its 
antiquity, in the dwellings of olden style that appear 
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Cfccasionally, is well and wnveniently laid out; the 
streets being in most instances airy atid spacious, with 
intervals for gardens — imperatively needed in all our 
towns — included between the house-rows. Clean brick 
and tile, with fitting masonry, are also general; im- 
parting an airof cleanlinega and durability to the place. 

Let us then, before we visit the localities most in- 
timately connected with the Poet's history, take a, 
brief, general survey of the town. 

We stroll to the lengthened Bridge, with its broad 
and elevated causeway: and here we trace the placid 
stream of Avon, as it ripples, ocean-bound, beneath 
those rounded elms, — above which pointa that heaven- 
ward apira which reminds us of the mighty Spirit 
whose mortal covering is enshrined beneath. Return- 
ing, we may glance — as we pass the busier High- 
street — upon the Chapel Tower, beyond that double 
row of shops, which directs us to the vicinity of the 
now destroyed DweDing-place, where the poet termi- 
nated his career. Hence passing into Henley-street, 
— westward from where we stand — at a little distance 
on the right, we discern the humble tenement where 
Shakspere* emerged to life. 



* Mr. Campbf^U, in JiEj edition of Shakjtpeare'a Dramatic Worka, 
Dbseryflsthat "thnpnet'snarnHlijifltiEen variously written Shaxp«are, 
Sliackspuare^ Shak^pearo, and Shakspere:" to whi<:h vai-jetips, Bays 
Mr. Do Quiiicey, migbt "be added *'Shagapere," from the marriage- 
bond. In fart, ortbagrupby, even in proper names, waain Shak^pere's 
tima mo^t unsettled and iirbitrar-j ; but Lt is now eonaidered aa pretty 
ri-rtain tbat ttie jioet liimsolf, ti9 sir Frederii^k Madden baa ^bovn, 
wtdIb the namfl nniformly Siahpere. It is ao written twiro in tba 
courae of bia "wilJ, and appears thua in his autc^raph npon a blank 
leaf of Florio'a Montugue, now in the British Muaeum. 
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An unglazed aperture on the ground-floor, under 
a wooden sLed projecting like butchers' fihambles, a 
crazy tatct at tte side, with, a, low casement window 
in the wooden-framed story aboTe, comprise the pres- 
ent frontage of the dweUing. Like many of the 
comparatively huge old houses of our ancient towns 
the original dwelling has been subdivided ; and one 
half of it, new-fronted, now (onas the Swan Inn, 
Bat, at the best, the entire house, though then 
roomy, could only have been suited to an occupier 
of the industrial class in life. 




[Thf Blrlb|»l«a of BhihqKnO 

John Shakapere, the father of the poet,— who was 
not, as has been incorrectly stated, his third, but his 
eldest son — waa in 1556 occupied in Stratfoni as a 
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glover.* Bat this as hU leading trade would not, at 
that period, siuit him out from collateral pursuits. 
He is stated, upon fair authority, to haye been alao 
a, wool-buyer : and he certainly rented, and after his 
marriage possessed, land. The skins, aud wool, and 
paature-ground were all connected ; and even now, it 
is no unusual occurrence to find a thriving trade in 
the rural districts asBieted by farming land. With 
these facts in view, we regard the poet's father aa one 
of those plain, pains-taking people, who, by perseve- 
rance and a lucky hit or two,t become what is re- 
garded as "well-to-do in the world." Thus we find 
him in 1558 a burgess, in 1565 an alderman, and in 
1508 high-bailiff of the toMTi. As respects his mo- 
ther, — "the Mother op Shakspere I — how august a 
title to the reverence of infiuito generations!" — she, 
prior to her marriage in 1557, bore the mellifluoua 
name of Mary Arden, and was youngest daughter of 
Robert Arden of Wilmecote, whose family was of an- 
cient standing in the county of Warwick. 

Let us enter the tenement which tradition, many- 
tongued, proclaims to be the birthplace of the Poet. 
The room we step into from the street is rudely paved 
with small and foot-worn stones, cracked and broken 
in every possible direction. Since its occupation 



* A cotifufioti 1>etweea two distinct boi^hoMci? iii Stratfonl 
fnfiBrly eoutcniporarj but iLDt kLU&zneD)bothj]snLedJo1iTi Shak?jjf-re, 
had tih recently occEL&ioned tLis aod fiimilar mJstakeA. Tlie pott w&a 
the eldest of lour sons ; hja bruthers' nutita wtsru GiJbert, Itirhord, 
and Eiimund : beoleobod four F'iKtor^. 

f Soch S9 hiR mnmage into ihe fjuuilf of Anlen, whole poaition 
m aJ^ re^pecta "wui much bflyond hia own. 



some years since by a butcher, it retains that forlorn 
appearance which such shops when un provisioned 
present. The little room behind is now dimly lighted 
by a narrow casement, but has still its ample chimney- 
nooks and hearth. The stairs stand squeezed into a 
comer since the division of the house. They lead at 
once into the upper chamber nest the street, where 
the poet — on or about the '2Sil of April, 1564 — is 
believed to have been bom. 

The room has been but little altered since, if even 
at all. Its ceiling is low, as was at that time usual ; 
and the walls took chill and naked, because they are 
now whitelimed, and originally they would have been 
concealed by heavy arras. Even the fire-place, from 
the huge beam of oak built in as the mantel-tree, ia 
hardly later than Elizabeth's time. WouM it be cre- 
dited that within these three years a party of young 
ladies, accompanied by their teacher, abstracted a 
cracked portion of this beam during a brief absence 
of the guide ) The present furniture of the room is 
scanty, but appropriate. A cast from the monumen- 
tal bust occupies one comer ; and the ceiling aa well 
as walls are covered with pencilled autographs. The 
last are interesting, as tokens of homage borne from 
all parts of the civilized world : but some of the moat 
important are rudely obliterated by vulgar acrawlers, 
who with the fiat of a porter, leave names, in ink or 
lamp-black, as staring as hag-marks. 

Having loft the birthplace, let us now visit the 
poet's School. We find it among a stack of ancient 
buildings adjoiuiLg the Cbapel of the ancient Gild of 
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the town. T!ie existence of such o, fraternity here as 
early as the reign of John, is itself no trilling proof 
of the then mercantile importance of the town. To- 
gether with their chapel, this brotherly community 
likewise endowed an hospital for sick members, and 
a scliool for the young. When Henry the Eighth took 
possession of a host of similar endowments, this with. 
its chapel and accompanying buildings fell into his 
hands. But fortunately for the inhabitants of Strat- 
ford, no fawning courtier succeeded in begging 
professedly buying these from the kmg. The p 
perty thus continued with the crown "till another 
king arose," who exercised a oonscienee : and thus, 
in the seventh year of his reign, Edward the Sixth 
granted the whole to the corporation of Stratford, 
for charitable and public uses. In this manner their 
School, founded in the reign of Henry the Sixth, bj 
Jolepe, a priest, a native too of the town and a 
member of its gild, was happUy restored to the in- 
habitants. The only qualifications for admission aro 
that the boy be seven years old, able to read, and re- 
sident in Stratford. 

Here, we doubt not that WilUam Shakspere, eldest 
son of the trader and burgher in Henley-street, re- 
ceived as effective an education as nine-tenths of oup 
modem youths carry away with them from Winches- 
ter or Eton. For we are to remember that this as a 
royal "grammar-school," would then include the latin 
language as a priucipal subject of tuition ; by which 
a clue was given, especially at that period, to the wid« 
range of general knowledge which no lad of an inquir- 
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iug turn would — even amid the occasional excursire- 
ness of a joyona and miaohief-loving spirit — ^ultimately 
fail to employ. Thus were the seeds of knowledge 
implanted in that pliant mind which in due time ex- 
hibited such matured and abundant fruit. 

The Hall of the ancient gild occupies the grotind' 
floor of the building. This continues much in its 
original state, exceptiDg tho insertion of a naked 
brick chimney, which we hope to see supplanted by 
a more appropriate fire-place of stone. Above, is 
the School-room ; which — as destined to be filled by 
youngsters — has been from the beginning crushed 
under a low ceiling, as if tb keep all waim. Recently 
some of the beams have been reduced, and the floor 
has been repaired; but we think that tutors as well 
as scholars would breathe more freely on a sultry day, 
were a few dormer-windows inserted in the roof; not 
framed after the joiners' pattern, but appropriately 
wrought in stone, and facing the street. Ono desk 
tradition has pointed out as that at which the poet 
sat ; and consequently later pupils were whiUlmg it 
away in relics for their friends, till it became needj^l 
to place the residue under lock-and-key, where it now 
remains in safety. 

As respects the Hall beneath, — from whence we 
ascended — it is worthy of remembrance that here, when 
a company of players risited Stratford in the time of 
queen Elizabeth, their performances took place ; the 
municipal officers being usually their patrons upon 
such occasions. As to the ability of these performers, 
it is to be remarked that they were not incompetent 
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strollers, but successively the verj best companies in 
the kiagdom ; distinguished as such by the patronage 
of the queen, and protected bj some of her highest 
nobles. The drama had, but a few years preyiously, 
been restricted to, so-called, religious instruction ; its 
subjects being such as were considered sacred, and as 
such exhibited in churches and church-yards,^-often, 
if not chiefly, by the elei^ theniselyes. The inmates of 
a country-town may therefore be considered as going to 
a play, in Shakspere's time, — as play-goera ought still 
to attend the theatre — with an espectation of being 
instructed as well as entertained. On these occasions 
this hall was allowed to the actors, free of cost ; and 
several entries still on the books of the corporation, 
show payments to have been made out of the borough 
funds to further such performances.* In this apart- 
ment, therefore, the youthM Shakspere probably first 
beheld a play ; and thus was he introduced to that 
national drama, which he afterward made it the busi- 
ness of his life to dignify and reform. 

Immediately adjoining the school, the hall, and 
chapel-tower, — now waves the foliage of a Garden — 
where, in the last century, stood New Place ; the 
mansion purchased by the great Dramatist in 1597, 
during the height of his career, and when at the age 
of thirty-three. The residence was previously known 
in Stratford as " the Great House," and had been 



* Entries of luch paymcnli, mndo to the iilayera pf Lonle Oxford, 
Warwick, and Essex, ocuur in l.WI), aod at iDlcrviiJa frnni 1573 to 
15!t6. la thii Latl«r year, ivfl&nd that tlie qiieen^i plajen j>eTformed 
bera. 
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erected by Sir Hugh, Clopton, a native of the town, 
ami its raemoraLle benefactor ; for not only did ho 
rebuild the adjoining chapel, but likewise erected, at 
hia private cost, the bridge of stone oe fourteen arches 
across the Avon, with its elevated causeway ; both of 
which will long remain to do him honor. From this 
family the restdenoe had passed to others, and about 




[SlLc or tfdw-Plncc, aiU-Clu|v^ and Brhnil] 



he time of the poet's purchase it waa called " New 
Place." Having repaired it, Shakspere seems to have 
theuceforth spent a portion of each year within it, 
among his former friends; and toward the close of 

c 
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life, after a successful metTopolitau career of five-and- 
twenty yea,rs, he at length lived here entirely. Thus 
to have escaped Jrom the turmoil of a London thea- 
trical life, at such a period — to hia quiet country home, 
his family and hia friends, to the stream so well re- 
membered — which here washed his garden's bounds — 
and to the silent converse of his matures! thoughts, if 
not to the elimination also of hia most profound pro- 
ductions, — must have been to him indeed "like a re- 
newal of youth." Nor did he, while thus himself at 
ease, omit the filial duties of a son : his venerable 
father, then about seventy years of age, haying, since 
1578, been in less prosperous circumstances than 
before.* 

After the death of Shakspere, — ^which occurred 
here on the 33d of April, 1616, hia age being 53 — 
New Place passed to his daughter, Mrs. HalL Upon 
the death of her daughter in 1G70, — who, then Lady 
Barnard, stands not clear in the opinion of posterity 
from the charge of concealing or destroying certain of 
her grandsire's paperaf — the mansion was sold out of 
the family. After that, it was re-fronted, and other- 
wise impaired— for bo we understand the word "re- 



* It IB cBrtan (fays Mr. Do Qnincej) that about this tims he aa- 
UBt«il liis father in obtainiDg a new grant of armj from the heraldH' 
oolTegCf and thug ro-eBtabli^hcd his fortunes. That grant parmitted 
lotia fatlior and liis issue the impalement of tlie onnaof Arden with 
his own. 

■f This lady, vhose opinions in reTigion are oanaidored to LuTa 
been strongly CoTvrnistic (at a period whon those sentiments Tere 
^onsUtf^thj nukXu'auaiA) tradition had accused of carrying awny many 
of her grandfather's papers from Slratfotd, which Ihyb MTer since 
bvnn discOTered. 
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fuured," in such connection — by sir Hugh Clopton, 
who owned it at the commencement of the last cen- 
tury. It is painful to pursue the subject farther. 

We will only state, as calmly as such an outrage will 
allow, tliat after this, a son-in-law of sir Hugh, who 
bore the name of Gastrell — ^with "reverend" prefixed 
— after some dispute with the parish assessors and 
an erictiou of much ill feeling toward the public, 
ultimately razed the poet's dwelling to the ground, 
in the year 1759, and sold away the materials I 

Of the Mulberry-tree, said to haTe been here plant- 
ed by Shakapere himself, — which the clei^yman aboye- 
named cut down and sold for fire-wood in 1756 — all 
have heard ; and of its fiuned jubilee-laudation by 
Oarrick and his friesds in 1769, all have read, — 
when, as Cowper sings — 

" Tin mnlbsrrj-Uee WH haog vith blooming vnath, 
Tbt mulbeny-tree Uood eautn of tha dues ; 
Tba mDlberry-tree WM b;niii«d vitb dulcet un ; 
And from hia touchwood tnuk the molbeny-tKs 
SnppUed mch Telics u davotion holds 
Smi wc»d, and pretervea with pioai ear*." 

Bat though, doubtless, much actu&l cant has been 
associated wilJi the tree, can we in calm reflectiveness 
do otherwise than deplore the loss of this living me- 
morial of the dramatic Teacher, planted here by hb 
own hand ; beneath which, we may presume that, he 
had reclined, — and where occasionally he may have 
jotted down some happy illustration of created char- 
acter, which at an unsought moment coursed unex- 
pected throng his ever-active brain. 
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As there is nothing to detain us longer on the 
site of New Place, let ua pass onward toward the 
poet'a Grave. In our way thither, we notice on the 
opposite aide of the street, one of the uudisturb&i 
tenements of Stratford in the olden time, which then 
looked out toward New Place, wLen Shakspere had 
improved it, and while he dwelt there as hia home. 
The front is framed of timher, diligently carved, in- 
clnding a tier of wide-stretched casements, beneath a 
high-pitched gabled roof. A date of 159C among the 
carving informs us that the house was built after the 
great fire of Stratford, which happened in the prece- 
ding year. As we pursue our walk, the open and 
cheerfd street is interaperaed with dwellings of more 
amplified and modern character, indicative of present 
inmates who arc ''at ease in their possessions," Turn- 
ing toward the south, our way becomes fringed with 
the bright foliage of linden-trees, bounded by a heav- 
ier verdure beyond. Along this course we reach the 
Churchyard-gate, which here admits as to the "lime- 
tree bower,'' that forms from hence a long and grate- 
fiil avenue to the porch. 

Let us stay awhile within the gate, and cast a 
glance around. Where shall we find a brighter 
churchyard picture than this presents ! Look athwart 
the turf, beneath those venerable elms that stand up- 
on the river's brink, — that stream which gently un- 
dulating here bounds the soil sacred to the reception 
of human dust — and see how beyond its hanks the 
onamelled meadows stretch away into the horizon. 
It is high spring-tide while we gaze : the scene glit- 




toi with %H and life, and tope ; ajid even the 

lettered stooes that throng the ground jiie up as 
harbingerB of immorttllty. Amidst these appropriate 
accompaniments, how Btriki&gly does the tiannonions 
outline of the Church appear in view. The long- 
drawn nave with ite dere-atory of pointed windows, 
thickly set, rises above tlie aile ; the ohanoel, with 
lengthened windows and a richer parapet, etretohea 
toward the east; the transept boldly projects in front; 
while aloft, the peaceful spire rearing its graceliil 
outline, reminds us of a higher and a brighter life. 

We enter, through a lofty porch, fit yestibule of 
such a structure, wherein — thanks to an advancing 
taste in these particulars — no unsightly innovation 
is now obtruded on the eye, and where £7000 has 
recently been well expended to supply what had he- 
come decayed. Protestantism has wrought a change 
in the appropriation of this capacious nave, with its 
dependant ailes. A congregation, to be taught must 
hear. This area — under the former code of worship 
left comparatively unoccupied for the passage of pro- 
fsessions toward the choir — is therefore now required 
to accommodate an assembly who are expected to 
understand, as well as hear : and the number of pa- 
rishioners, from the town and its surrounding bamlets, 
who attend at this — the "mother" church, must of 
necessity be large. In introducing sittings for so 
many, the architect has properly contrived to render 
them subordinate, by employing the low poppy-headed 
bench, and keeping back the gallery-fronts within the 
ailes. The organ-case is, for its present position, not 
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too low; but WO would rather have seen it ascending 
within the arch beneath the tower, — there forming, 
ill the absence of the ancient rood-loft,* a befitting 
screen before the chancel. 

The apacioua windows of the clere-story — thickly 
rangeil in pairs above the arches of the ailes — took 
calmly down, and through their dim latticed panea 
shed a softened radiance below. Appropriate panel- 
ling wrought in the stono, with light pilasters of the 
same material, bearing up the oak-framed roo^ occu- 
py and decorate the remaining portion of the walls. 
We pass beneath the tower, — learing the transepts on 
the sidca which complete the cross-shaped outline of 
the church — and stand within the Chancel. 

This portion of the building is now seen much as 
it originally appeared. The plaistared celling, the 
whitelime, and the dirt, that prior to 1836 eccum- 
bered it, are now rcraoTod, and we thus can fairly 
judge how it at first appeared. The general character 
is similar to that of the nave. The walls are napan- 
nelled, — though perhaps once painted in fresco — but 
the ahsenBe of lateral aUes permits the windows here 
to descend much lower, while the attention is at the 
same time restricted to a narrower space. Beneath 
the northern wall, near to the great east window, b 
THE Geavb — and onr it the Monument— of Hot, 
whose very bones are venerated as if they formed the 
sou! of all the material workmanship around. 



' A gallety betnvEn the nav« and ufaimce] (vith ^te?ti-work 
beneatb) Hhereio lliB eroeifii, with inngea of Marj and John, were 
placed . 
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And here we ebmd. Not upon — for rerereuce-sake 
^but beside the Btone, that cotsts Hia remain s, in 
honoring whom the world bows down in homage to 
the mind of man : thus worshipping that Inscratable 
and Eternal One, who alike evokes, sustains, con- 
trols, and endows the human spirit An earnest is 
thy brilliant genius — Poet of Mankind ! of the vast 
and yet nn&thomed capabilities of the soul, — eren 
while shrouded and impeded by its present earth- 
bound position. Ataurvng us, withal, that spirits 
kindred to thine own — alike proceeding from tlie 
Eternal Mind — can never die; but, tax beyond this 
narrow sphere, shall live, enjoy, expand, with CTer- 
increafiing brilliancy and power. 

Although the lower portion of the feoe, in the bust 
upon the monument, most probably presents a wide 
departure from the liring expression of the ori^nal, 
--attributable to the model having been prepared 
after death had relaxed the tension of the facial mus- 
cles — yet thanks be to the kindly relative who gave 
to ns that marble outline of the poet's form, which 
still perpetuates among us his lofty brow, his placid 
countenance, his elevated attitude of ordinary life,'* 



* The arms span tbe mDnnment ttre— Or, dr a lend aable, a 
tiltiiff ipear of (As jiril, point vptcardi, headed argent. Creat, a 
/atcon duplayed argetit, mppoiiing a ipear in pale or. The in- 
scriptions bensBth tlie bust are mi foilow : — 

JTBIOIO PlLlVH, GKJIIO SoOIUlIBM, ART! MaEOBSH, 
TSEHl lEDIT, FOrVLTS K.SHE1, OlTHFVS QABET. 

SlAI FABAEKOEll, WQT OOEST THOV BY BO FAST, 

RbAI>, if IBOV OANST, WBOM BHTIOnS DEATH BATH FLAST 
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CapaciouB Spirit, that once animated the mouldering 
frame beneath our feet — how vast must be the sphere 
of agency for such aa thee, in that sublime positioa 
to which thou art yet destined hy thy God ! 

Not that we would, herein, be understood as cov- 
ertly admitting a prevailing fallacy, that genius, even 
though abused, becomes a virtual passport at the cloae 
of life, esonorating its possessor from the natural 
result of a career at wilful variance with man's inward 
seuse of truth and rectitude. Although there m a 
class of minds, "between whoso idea of life and their 
fact of life there has at one time been a gulf," so wide, 
that such require a sterner course of m.oral discipline 
before they become confirmed in one harmonious course 
of idealized and veritable being. "With bleediug feet" 
— truthfully adds a living writer — "such men re-tread 
their way; hut gain at last the monntain-top of life, 
and wonder at the tortuous track they left behind."* 



WlTQIN THIS MOnVMSNT, SSASSFBIES, -WITH WHOHB 
QVIOK KATVBE iPtDE ; WHOSE KAMK DOTH I>ECK YS. TOMBB 

Far hore tiieii ddst ; bigu all it. an hath wkiii 

IiBATEB LIVINO ABT BVT PAGE TO SEBrK HIS ffllT. 

OeIIT ANO. DDL Ifilfi. aiATIS 63. HIE 23. iP. 

Upon the grava-slona in Iho jiBvament below am cot the oHen cited 
Imae Giion f bebu foe Jebds sake foebeaee 

To Diaa THE DUST EN0LOAS£J> BEAD-E ; 
BLIBTE SE Y" MaH Y^ BFARES TUES STOKES 
AhB OTBBT be as T'. BOVM HI BOBEB. 



1 



' Theodore Piu'ker, — "IMBcauneofMRttersperteiaiiig to Religion." 



II. 

FABRICS AND FOUNDATIONS OP 
OLDEN TIME. 




THE CHURCH— THE COLLEGE— THE GILD AND 
CHAPEL OP HOLY CROSS. 



Thb present Church of Stratford, though probably 
erected upon the site of the Anglo-saxon monaatery, 
— aa was the general opinion in Leland'a time — ia en- 
tirely distinct from the one originally connected with 
the conyentual foundation. The monaatery, as we 
have already intimated, was dissolved prior to the 
■ Norman conquest; subsequent to which period it is 
H erident that even the oldest portion of the present 
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churdi miut have been erected : thongh nei&er the 
name of the founder nor the date of its foundatiou a 
preseired. The regearchefi of eIt William Dngdale 
on this pointy are thus summed up in his wdl~known 
Antiquitiea of Warwiokehire. "The church hei^ 
dedicated to the Holj Trinity, is of a veiy ancient 
structure, little less than the Conqueror's tim^ as I 
guess bj the iabric of the t«wer-steeple ; but part 
thereof besides hath been rebuilt at several times." 
Of theee later or renovated portions, we find the south 
aile to hare been constructed by Abp. John de Strat- 
ford, a native here, early in the reign of Edward III; 
the choir to have been rebuilt by Dr. Thomas Balshall, 
warden of the adjacent collie, during the reign of 
Hdward IV ; and the transept to have been restored 
by the executors of sir Hugh Clopton, of Stratford, 
in the reign of Henry the Seventh. 

The present Spire — erected on a substantial tower, 
retaining vestiges of anglo-norman workmanship, es- 
pecially about the windows — supplanted an earlier 
structure of wood and lead, which being decayed, was 
taken down in 1763. About the same time the para- 
pet of the nave seems to have been re-wrought; as its 
present battlements are said to be much inferior to 
those removed in 1764 The height of the tower and 
spire is at present 163 feet. 

The lofty windows in the Chancel were originally 
filled with painted glass, vestiges of which are still 
preserved in the great east window. Within this por- 
tion of the church are also placed &e altar-tomb and 
effigy of John Coombe, the friend of Shakspere, who 



died in 1614, aad is here buried near tlie altar. Un- 
der the nortii wall, witliin the eommun ion-rail, is au 
enriched altar-tomb of earlier character ; supposed to 
bo that of Thomaa Balshall, D. D. who rebuilt the 
chancel as at present, and died in li91. The cano- 
pied recesses upon the Burbase of this tomb, though 
now much iiijiireJ, are freely designed, and hare been 
skilfully finished ; mthiu them, at the south, are 
placed five groupes of figures, in relief; which seve- 
rally represent— the scourging of Jesus, his bearing 
the cross, the crucifixion, entombment, and resurrec- 
tion. This interesting tribute to the memory of the 
Saviour has, we regret to say, been wilfully- — we trust 
ignorantly— much defaced in hiter times. In a like 
defacement the eifigies of saints, and other sacred em- 
blems, on its east and western sidea, have also shared. 
Upon the ledge of the tomb the initials t. b> with the 
word 31ju. [Jesus] are repeated in relief: but the slab 
itself presents no vestige of an inlaid eifigy and inscrip- 
tion, which sir William Dugdale considered in his time 
as having been " long since torn away." Indeed, we 
think it probable that the surface was purposely left 
smooth, in order that the tomb might be honored by 
being used as the credence-table* at the celebration 
of moss ; and that it might also be employed upon 
the festival of Easter, as the sepulchre, whereon at 
that season a representation of the body of Jesus was 
usually laid. 



* Where tbe wine and water to be mixed in the chalioa, iceardlcg 
to tlie RomiBh ritiul, an placed before coDMontioo it perFarmed. ' 
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The stone xdiUa opposite — where the priesfa were' 
seated during a portion of the ancient altar-aervioe — 
exhibit in their flowing canopies, lately restored, the 
hand of the same designer who decorated dean Bab- 
hall's tomb. The modem altar and its reredoss, — we 
hare not here a table, as was institutionally employed, 
— though not inappropriate in style, are too diminu- 
tive and sideboard-like ; and the contemporary flooi 
of tiles is glazed till it resembles table-coTering. The 
old oak seats, or misericords, though now thickly 
coated with paint, remain against the walls. They 
retain the usual quaint earrings under them, though 
their rich canopies have long since disappeared. 

Retumii^ westward, we find a portion of the north 
aile, toward the east^ partitioned off, as a monumental 
chapel for the ancient family of Clopton, who formerly 
resided in the adjoining hamlet of that name, and 
afterward within the town. One of the tombs here, — 
which is altar-shaped, but without even a vestige of 
either inscription or effigy, is presumed, from arms 
within the arch above, to be a cenotaph to sir Hugh 
Clopton, — buried at St. Margaret's, Lothbury — whom 
we hare already noticed as restorer of the adjoining 
transept. Against the north wall is another tomb, 
Bustainii^ the recumbent effigies of William Clopton 
and Anne his wife ; and on the east is the costly mo- 
nument of George Oarew, earl of Totness and baron 
Clopton, whose effigy with that of Joice his countess 
eldest daughter of the above William Clopton — here 
repose beneath a corinthian canopy, decorated with 
due heraldic insignia in gold and colors. 
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In the Bouthem aile — formerly appropriated as a 
chantiy to the priests of the adjacent coll^ — there 
remained, till the recent alterations, the platform of 
the ancient altar, ascended by the usual steps; as also 
a slab upon ita floor, said to be indented with five 
croaaeB pattee, which were probably cut on the day of 
consecration,— while the stone may even originally 
have been the altar-slab itself.* The whole of this 
elevation was, we are told, removed by the restoring 
architect; but the slab — which still retains the crosses 
— is preserved in the pavement, though concealed by 
the modem floor. Immediately adjoining are three 
aedUia for the chantry priests officiating at this altar. 
These are, as usual, wrought in stone, but their present 
luxuriant canopies are unfortunately mere copies 
from the originals, with their injured parts restored : 
the latter having been removed from their position, 
during the late repairs. 

Abutting against the north wall of the chancel was 
formerly a building, in the position of a lesser tran- 
sept, which — from an old print still extant, as well as 
the door-way which is remaining — seems to have been 
built originally as the sacristy; wherein were preserved 
the vestments, altar-fiimiture, and plate. Above it 
was a chamber, presumed to have been that noticed 
among the coU^ate Institutes as — the " bed-chamber 
in the church," wherein the choristers were enjoined 



' "The»tluiigB being done, the great stone -nbtch coven the altat 
la fitted for it, and than anointed with imI in five pUcee, &nd after the 
tame nunneiTith chiyem." — D'urand'u [onAucient ConnecrationB], 
topiedin Dngdale. 
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to Bleep.* After the dissolution, the fahric waa ai 
in part as a charnel-house; aud a.t the commencement 
of tlie present ceatnty, having been represented as in 
a, decayed state, it was then entirely taken down. The 
removal — though not often such in similar instances 
— 19 hero a great improvement, since it divests the 
exterior of the chancel of what must have appeared 
an excrescence. 

On quitting the Church, the western front, erecti 
in a style of simple regularity, should not he passed 
by unregarded, A spacious central window occupies 
the greatest portion of the apace beneath the embat- 
tled pine; and immediately above the door there still 
remain entire — though now unoccupied — three spiral- 
orowneJ recesses, which originally, doubtless, each 
contained sculpture emblematical of the poraonages 
to whom the church was dedicated at its foundation. 

In noticing The College, once connected with this 
Church, we remark that, as we have before observed, 
the monastery at Stratford had become dissolved be- 
fore the era of the nonnan conquest : and the present 
ecclosiaatical structure being subsequent to the dat* 
of that institution, it continued, from the period of its 
foundation till after the reign of Edward the third, to 
be employed only as the parish church. The first step 
toward its being made collegiate was the endowment, 
in 1332, of a Chantry-chapel within its southern aile 
— then known as St. Thomas a Becket's, — by John 
de Stratford, before noticed, at that time bishop of 

' College InBtitatea, dt«d m Dngdftle'a Winrukibiie, p. 4S3. 
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Winchester, bat iiltiiiiEtt«l7 arclibistiop of Canterbary. 
This endowment — vMch included the manoi of Ingon 
with othei hereditaments — was provided to maintain 
five prieetB, who were to celebrate divine service per- 
petually in the ahoTe aile or chapel — then newly-built 
bj the same De Stratford— for the honor of God and 
the good estate of the founder and his relations, king 
Edward the third, the tlien bishop of the diocese, 
and their several predecessor. To this endowment 
was afterward added the Advowson of the rectory of 
Stratford, including all its chapolries, with an abun- 
dant increase in houses, lands, and other po^essions. 

After the due insurance of these liberal provisions, 
Ralph de Stratford, nephew of the founder, and him- 
self bishop of London, built in 1352 for the residenoe 
of these fire priests a mansion or coU(^, of squared 
stone, upon land which adjoined the church-yard : 
after which king Henry the fifth confirmed all their 
privileges by royal charter. "So that now" — says 
Dugdale, adverting to the church as well as to its 
priests — "being thus fitted with a mansion, as also 
their revenues much increased, it was not long ere it 
had the reputation of a Chorch Collegiate; for by 
that title was the warden thereof presented in the first 
year of Henry the sixth." 

During the reign of Henry the eighth, dean Col- 
ingwode, with the diocesan's assent, provided for four 
children as choristers for this chautry, who were daily 
to assist in the celebration of divine service therein. 
These children were to be lodged in the college, — but 
on no occasion to be sent. into the town — to wait at 
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tatile, or to read to the members, when at meals, in 
the Bible or some other authentic book ; but they 
were not to go into the buttery either " to draw beer 
for themselves or any body else." After dinner they 
were to be ioatructed in singing ; and in the erening 
were to repair at an appointed hour to their " bedroom 
in the church ;" not omitting, before they put off their 
dothes, to repeat i;ertain formal prayers with "a loud 
Toice," concluding with a misericord for the soul of 
their founder. 

In the 37th of ITenry the eighth this college, with 
similar foundations, was dissolred by authority of 
parliament ; on which occasion ita yearly value was 
certified as being then £127 18s. flrf. ; which amount 
may, under all considerations, be regarded as equiva- 
lent to a yearly rental of at least £1200 is the 
present day. The college buildings seem from that 
time to have continued with the crown until the 4th 
of Edward the sLxth, when the site was granted to 
Dudley, earl of Warwick ; after whose attainder it 
was leased by queen Elizabeth for a term ; at the ex- 
piration of which period, in the year 15DC, the estate 
was sold to John Coombe, the friend of Shakapere, 
who had hitherto lived at Wekombe, but who after 
this purchase resided chiefly here. 

No remains of the Collegiate Structure, which stood 
westward of the present church-yard, now appear. 
But as late as 1799 it was described as a building 
then "capacious, handaorae, and strong;" and as sur- 
rounded by an extensive pleasure-ground, — part of 
which seems eow to remain as grass-land in front of 
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a neat row of tencmenta lately built. The original 
appearance of such, an edifice, with its quadrangle, 
hall, and private chapel, would have much resembled 
that of the minor colleges in our ancient uniyersitieB ; 
and its destruction has, we regret to add, deprived 
us of another old English feature in the immediate 
ricinity of Sbakspere's dwelling-place.* 

In returning from this quarter of the town toward 
the leading streets, the visitor will pass the Chapel of 
the Gild, which reara ita ancient little tower opposite 
to "New Place." This ehapel originated in a gild or 
ancient fraternity of burgesses. The members of such 
institutiona being bound by certain rules, and con- 
tributing also to a fiind to defray their needftil ex- 
penceg. They had yearly feasts and neighbourlike 
meetings ; and were usually licensed by the crown to 
build chantries, maintaia priests, and frame ordinances. 
So early as 1296, Robert de Stratford — a brother of 
the founder of the college — who was for some years 
rector of Stratford, and afterward bishop of Chichester, 
obtained, with the brethren and sisters of this frater- 
nity, license from the diocesan to found here a hospital 
and to erect a chapel for their use. The bishop also 
allotted to them the Augustinian Rule, with a corres- 
ponding habit ; and the foundation was thenceforth 
called " the Hospital of the Holy Cross, in Stratford." 

In the fifth year of Edward the third— 1331— 
leave was obtained to amortize certain rents in the 



■ A iketchot tlie Building it preserved in the Gentleman's Mngaiine 
of April, 1 ROB ; bnt a nrnre (lelinil«, though HiioilaT, view ocujn in 
Wholer'b Hiitory of Stratford, p. 91. 



town, to thia fraternity ; but it is not till the reign 
of Henry ihe fourth that the king hj letters patent 
licensed the brethren and sisters of tliia Gild, either 
to continue the same, or to eonunence a new fraternity 
to the honor of the Holy Cross and St. John the 
Baptist ; and that they might likewise yearly choose 
eight eldcrmen from their society, who should elect a 
master with two proctors, of the gild, to take charge 
of its lands and revenue. These three were also em.- 
powered, with their auccesso*, to provide two or more 
priests, to celebrate herein' the divine olfices. In 
return for the amplitude of this royal grant, king 
Henry the fourth was gratefully recognized by the 
fraternity as their honorary re-tbunder. 

This association among the townspeople was doubt- 
less popular ; and its endowments were therefore from 
time to time proportionately increased. Once every 
year, too — at the auditing of their accounts — the 
whole fraternity, according to ancient custom, dined 
together, with their farmers and tenants. They now 
possessed lands, houses and rent-chargoa, in Striitford, 
Cliiford, and Shottery ; and in the reign of Edward 
the fourth the rectory of Little Wihuecote with its 
tithes were given them by Henry L'lele and his wife, in 
order that the priests of the gild should daily in the first 
mass pray for them and their posterity. An inventory 
of the goods of this society, made in the fifteenth year 
of the same king, shows them to have been also rich 
in plate, for the use of their chapel and table. 

At the dissolution of this fraternity, by statute of 
37th Henty VIII, their revenue was then valued at 
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£60 It. lid. yearly: but, taking all things into 
account, the comparative vorth would perhaps bow 
approach nearet to an income of £800 a year. The 
society had also, in addition to their other property, a 
suitable residence for their priests, who were four in 
number. This structure adjoined their hall and chapel, 
and had in it, as we learn from Dugdale, fi.Te chambers, 
as also a garden and doye-house attached. Besides 
their priests, they had a chapel-clerk, and a school- 
master, as also a steward, bailiff, and cook. After the 
dissolution, the bulk of the property remained with 
Uie crown, till in the seventh of Edward VI. the whole 
—deluding the chapel, hall, almshouses,* and school, 
tt^ther with the great tithe of the parish of Stratford, 
which had formerly pertained to the college — ^was 
granted by the king to the municipal corporation 
here; who are enjoined by charter to apply the rents 
a&d profits to charitable and public uses. 

The Chapel connected with the gild — and forming 
an int^rant part of the institution, as including 
priestfl who were to be employed in religious serrioes 
— waa founded in 1443. It stands in connection with 
the ancient Hall of the gild, — already noticed as re- 
maining — and was rebuilt, with the exoeption of its 
chancel, in the latter part of the reign of Henry the 
seventh, by sir Hugh Clopton, whose residence was 
dose at hand; to whose memory also a tablet is erect- 
ed within this chapel, and of whom we have made 



* The» ■Jmthsiuw (ttie original hospital) are now tOTenllf occu- 
pied b; trelve male and twelve femaJa iamtim. 
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mention before. The building forms a pleasing fea- 
ture in the thoroughfare, a«atcJ at an angle of the 
main street ; and includes au embattled tower at the 
weat, a nave without ailea, haTing a porch at tie 
north, with a chancel much lower than the nave and 
of an earlier stylo of architecture, eaatward. 

On entering, we find ourselves within a uollegiat©- 
looking chapel, which by a more appropriate arrange- 
ment of sittings, and it befitting substitute for its flat, 
chill, modem ceiling, might readily be made to appear 
in a much greater degree as it originally was — a 
pleasing specimen of the chastened style of our minor 
Tudor-age churches. We should like much to see the 
correct apprehension of the restorer of the neighbouring 
collegiate-church exhibited within this structure also. 

When we add, that the interior of this interesting 
chapel was formerly covered with elaborate paintings 
in distemper,* — obliterated so recently aa 1804 — and 
that its elegantly - formed windows once likewise 
glowed harmoniously with histories, portraits, and 
armoury, in coloured glass, — of which Dugdale no- 
tices fragments in his day — the modem visitor may 
readily comprehend the brilliant yet subdued and rich 
effect which, when thus perfected, a view of the inte- 
rior must hare conveyed. Much of this rich ap- 
pearance would have remained when Shakspere was 
a scholar in his native town, and taught too — if not 
within this chapel, which hoi been so employed — yet 



* Copied ia oolats 1>j FuliDr, and publiBlud ia qiurtu by Bohn, 
with DeBUiptioni hj Nkhoia, 
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in the adjoinii^ room.'* Even the small oorbel-lieads, 
introduced among the canopies against the wall — 
which, though now much injured, are said to repre- 
sent the human countenance at seven stages, — were 
neither oTcrlooked hy him nor lost. Did he not am- 
plify their silent story, in the memorable recital, by 
the sentimental Jaques, of the " seven ages " of man's 
earthly history 1 

In such manner does the memory of the Poet invest 
with interest every object that can be connected with 
him, throi^h however devious a course, that even the 
oak panelling removed from this chapel at the refit- 
ting of its seats — where taken from that particular pew 
recognized as " Shakapere's" from having belonged to 
the dwelling at New Place — is hoarded as a relic : so 
that from a portion of it, duly authenticated by cer- 
tificate, our host at "the Falcon" preserves among his 
treasures a small copy of the monumental bust, cut 
in this timber, against which it is possible that the 
head of the original was accustomed at one period 
gravely to recline. 

One circumstance may well be r^arded as having 
contributed to preserve this chapel from the destruc- 
tion that involved so many similar edifices, at a 



* Tho ftstermly tutd been dissolved about twenty years before th« 
poet's birlll : yet it would be some time after tiiat event, before much 
of the int^niAl decoTationa of this chapel were removed. For even u 
late as forty years after the above era, Harrison in his Description of 
England, Ttitingin 1686, informs us that "thestorioB inglasee win- 
doves" then remained; becftoseof the "wantofsaiEcient store of new 
rtoffe, and the OTtreame charge that should grow by the alt^radoa of 
the nme into white panes thioughoat the reilme." 
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time when they were often bong^lit for the sake of their 
mBiteriaUi, from the king.* At the general sarrey of 
1634 — the year preceding the suppression of the 
lesser religious houses — the commissioners report this 
chapel as then resorted to by many poor and infinn 
people of the town, aa well as the members of the 
gild ; because the parish-church, " situate out of the 
town, is so far distant from a great part thereof." 
Fortunate it is that the latter fact waa not omitted in 
the statement ; otherwise, not Stratford only, but the 
nation would doubtless, under some pretence, have 
been deprived of this interesting fabric with its ac- 
companiments, — not omitting among these, its funds. 
For at that period, neither the serions reformation 
of religion, nor any elevation of the character of the 
people, was considered by the court. The sole desire 
of the sovereign being the attainment of irresponsible 
domination in church and state, together with a ftx- 
Bonal perversion of vast endowments, originally d«- 
ngned to further the most important interests of the 
nation. 

* "SiuliiriialeahavsIbaBTdanit'tlia land, who nsvsrlakvegkping, 
till fl^Ve Bwollow'd tha whole poiiab,— church, st«ep]«, bvUi, uid 
»11." — Shakipere. PerideB, ii. i. 



III. 

THE POET'S BURAL HAUNTS. 




SnoTTERY AND LODDINGTON— 

CHARLCOTE, HAMPTON - LUCY, AND ALVE3T0N- 
CLOPTON, AND WELCOMBE HILL. 



Amowo the peaceful and Bequestered spots round Strat- 
ford which still retain much of old-English usages, and 
further are associated in our early thoughts with the 
career of Shatspere, — the nearest, and to us the one 
which ought to be first visited, is SKOTTBEr; the dwel- 
ling-place of Ann Hathaway, "the auhstantial yeoman's 
daughter," who afterward became the poet's wife. 

The hamlet, for such it is, is within the estensive 
parish of Stratford, and is readily arrived at by a 
walk that branches off near the church-turn. This 
soon conducts us to the fields across which our great 
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precurHor often walked at eyen-tide ; at which season 
we, too, happened for the first time to cross them. 
The trimness of modem farming has recently done 
much to change the accompaniments of the pathway ; 
though the course itself can be hut little altered Irom 
that of yore. 

On reaching the place, we find the dwellings nume- 
rous, and most of them conveniently detached by inter- 
vening garden-ground ; so that the hamlet stretches 
over a conaidoKiblo space. In most instanees, too, 
little has been done to impair the character of the 
tenements ; which are still chiefly timber-framed, aa 
in the poet's day. The memory of this, its most 
important, visitor, seems to be yet cherished by the 
inmates ; judging, among other oircumstancea, from 
that sign — "The Shakespeare Tavern" — which, from 
yon rustic alehouse, invites the straggler to its cool 
stoned-kitchen, its little boarded " parlour," — or ad- 
joining rural skittle-ground, fringed with Ophelian 
pansies and columbines and herb-grace. But leaving 
this, and having crossed the brook, we gain sight of 
the dwelling we are searching after. Its aspect is that 
of a roomy old farm-house, divested of its former 
home-stead, and altered in other respects. It stands 
upon a hank, and has in front a rudely-paved terrace, 
to which we ascend by steps. 

The walls are roughly framed with timber, the in- 
tervals in which are mostly filled with wattling and 
rude plaister, — laths being of later date ; and tha 
high-pitched roof is snugly covered in with moss- 
grown thatch. The orchards, which till recently ad- 
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joined the house, are now severed from the premiseit ; 
and the old garden between them is rooted up, the 
present being of yesterday's construction. 

Within the divelling, we find the kitchen as of old 
— then the chief living-room— retaining atill its ample 
hearth and roomj chimnej-oorners, where in winter- 
time the coziest scats were reserved for the heads of 
the household and an occasional guest : and that old 
straight-backed elbow-chair now standing in it— 1847 
— looks verily as though it had but juat been occupied 
by Him who was wont to visit here two-hundred and 
sixty years since. A recess behind it, screened by a 
latticed door of oak, retains the initials I H. E 3. 
and I B. which are interpreted as being those of John 
Hathaway, Elizabeth his wife, and the joiner. The 
walls exhibit portions of the black oaken waicacoat, 
with which the rough plaistering was formerly con- 
cealed ; while the rude stone-floor, the low ceiling 
with its heavy beams, the unpainted doors and wooden 
latch, are alike primitive and in character. In a room 
above, remains an old oak-carved bedstead of the 
Tudor or Stuart times ; and in an adjoining chest 
is preserved a nearly contemporary sample of heavy 
homespun bed-linen, marked E H ; the needle- 
wrought ornamenting of which, may justly cause even 
our lady wool-workers of the day to admire the tast« 
and patience of their great-great-gran dmotbera. 

Before we leave, the meadow behind the house 
should not be overlooked, especially in the summer 
season. It presents to us a rich specimen of the teem- 
ing English glebe, unaltered in its general features, 
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and — aa the setting eun atreamB over its luxuriant 
greensward — looking as it was wont to do in the days 
of staid Queen Beas, when other footsteps threaded that 
twining path before us which seems to jiroinise such a 
rich track inland to the tiine-unshackled rambler. 

From the residence we have now left, Ann Uatha- 
way was escorted by her lover— himself not nineteen 
aummera old — to a church within the pariah of Strat- 
ford, where they were married, hj licence dated 28th 
NoTCmber, 1582; at which time the bride was twenty- 
six. Now, though other entries eonnocted with the 
poet occur in the Stratford register, yet no entry of 
hia marriage appears. Neither is it in any degree 
certain that this event took place in the mother-church. 
And for our own part — for reasons connected with the 
date of their first-bom, upon which we shall not dwell 
—we are of opinion that the marriage was performed 
in a situation more retired than that : and in accord- 
ance with a local tradition, we therefore regard the 
adjoining chapelry of Luddington as the spot where 
the wedding took place. "What does the Luddington 
register sayi" will naturally be inquired. That register 
ia gone ; and thus has perished the teat of this tradi- 
tion. 

But we will, while here, presently wait on to 
Luddington, — though others may, if they please, ride 
thither ; for the w.iy is good, as well as pleasant. It 
is a village nook upon the Avon side, and the name 
of Shakspere hallows it ; as likewise, the assurance 
that to so retired and near a spot, the poet and hia 
future bride must have often etrolled together, in the 
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days when lore was jouog, and hope was bright, xad 
no cload of diaappoistmeat yet loomed orer them. 

On our waj out of Shottery into the turnpike road, 
which we must cross for Luddington, we fancy that 
the walk from hence to Stratford church — there ia 
none now nearer — must be often impracticable to 
many in the hamlet, whose parish church that still is. 
A like consideration seems to hare arisen in another 
mind, so long back as in the reign of Henry IV. Por 
Dugdale tells us, that in the fourth year of that king, 
John Harewell, esq, then lord of the manor here, 
obtained the bishop's licence " to have divine service 
celebrated by a fitting priest, in the oratory within 
his manor-house here." Upou which circumstance the 
antiquary cautiously observes, that this care of the 
bishop was authorized by a constitution, no less ancient 
than the emperor Justinian's time ; whereby men were 
forbidden " to have the sacred mysteries administered 
in their private chapels, lest under that pretence 
heretics should do secretly those things which are un- 
lawftilj" or — as he afterward expresses it in quoting 
a later constitution — " lest men should secretly receive 
from heretics, instead of food, the bane of their souls, 
— pollution instead of expiation." 

Ton low brick building with pointed windows next 
the street, which stands in the middle of the hamlet, 
is we presume — in connection with nonconformant 
teaching — a modern substitute for the ancient oratory 
and licenced clerk, who were to defend Shottery from 
vhat now forms in part the religion of the kingdom, 
but which in that day both church and state denounced 
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OB damnable heresy — the doctrinal opinions of the 
eelf-thinking and magnanimous Wioliff. 

A firm carriage-way across the meadows, diverges 
at the left from the turnpike road, through a gate 
a, little beyond Shottery. This brings ua, with s 
alight deviation, to the soft margin of the river, here 
considerably increased by its junction with the Stow 
in its course between us and Stratford. But leaving 
the widened stream, with its rude lock, and foaming 
weir, and thickened beds of rush and osier, we turn 
into the meadow near, and are soon in the straggling 
and loosely-defined street of Lijddington. This, like 
Shottery is a hamlet subordinate to Stratford ; but it 
had in Shaksperc's time its own parochial chapel,* 
where, though dependent upon Stratford as the nao- 
ther-church, the rites of baptism, marriage and burial 
were occasionally celebrated. But there is no such 
chapel now ; not a wreck remains of it. Even its 
burial-ground is become a fertile garden, near the 
blacksmith's shop ; giving no other intimation of its 
ancient use, than that conveyed by the fragments of 
human bone occasionally turned up in it. Fifty years 
ago — as we gathered from an ancient inmate — ^the 
chapel, though in ruins, was standing in its own 
kirk-yard. When or by what authority was it secu- 
larized and destroyed 1 Where, too, went its brief 



* Ai early ^s April, 14^0, a presentation to tinachapclry is recorded, 
bj Dugdala la have been mD.de by the ^tkrdea of tlie College a.t l^trat- 
ford, Bl the altar of St. Thomas the martyr in the molhor-chnrch. — - 
Oae of the masters of Stratford Bchoot during Shokspere's youth wa* 
alio curate of Luddington. 
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B^^ister, which might even set at rest the query — 
"Where was the poet weddedl" 

We can vary our walk back, by following the tow- 
ing-path beside the Avon. This briugs us, at about 
half way, in front of a rich hanging wood, clothing 
the somewhat precipitous sides of a high bank, that 
rises from the opposite side of the river, and stretches 
right and left, so as partially to shut in the— here 
considerably widened — stream, which just at this spot 
looks almost lake-like. The spire of Stratford is next 
seen, pointing peacefiilly above the thick foliage of 
the rounded trees ; and passing afterward by the sub- 
stantial but rural foot-bridge near the mill, across the 
river — constructed, as the date informs us, so long ago 
as 1599 — we are again within the town. 



CHARLCOTE, HAMPTON-LUCY, AND ALVE8T0N. 

The Park at Charlcote is so fixedly connected with 
the career of Shakspere, that neither apology, nor 
explanation, nor asserted incredulity — as regards the 
tradition annexed to it — can suffice to disassociate 
that legend from the domain. And therefore no spot, 
except the birth and burial places of the poet, is so 
punctiliously visited by all incomers to Stratford and 
its proximity, as this scene of youthfiil daring on the 
part of " the man of men." The whole nation of his 
countrymen thus virtually deferring to the old-english- 
like tradition that exalts in their estimation the then 
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untrammelable and caution-spuming yiyacily of their 
after-teacher. Thus do the Tery freaks and pranks of 
unaffected genius impart an everliyiug interest to the 
palace and the hovel in like degree : for what would 
the world care for Charlcote, — save here and there 
some lonely lover of woodland scenery — were not the 
poet believed to have invaded its enclosure, and to 
have been confronted with the owner in jon knightly 
hall? 

The character of Shakspere, in early but well de- 
veloped manhood, was joyous, enterprising, and social 
His was the ardent and impassioned mind, inspiriting 
a vigorous frame, cheered by the equauimitj of health 
and sustained in action by a bounding tide of animal 
spirits, which few considerations had power either to 
restrain or depress. At this period, the lauded dare- 
devilry of the day amongst the roistering youths of 
Stratford, seems to have been a re-vivification of the 
old Robin- Hood-pastime of capturing doer. The a- 
rena of their prowess in such feats was the park at 
Charlcote; but the moral difference between their own 
position and that of the injured Saxon, seems to have 
been overlooked, while imitating one popular feature 
of his career. In one or more of these innovations, 
Shakspere was, we consider, a part}r concerned : and 
the anger of the proprietor — sir Thomas Lucy — on 
discovering the depredators, seems to have been in- 
creased hy the recklessness of the youthful Shakspere; 
who, lad-like, derided the threats of the knight, — 
either by scribbliog at the gate of Lis park, or by 
some equally unmistakeable mode of personal ridicule. 
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Tke position of sir Thomas as a justice of the peace, 
and the course he seems thus to have been urged into 
against the youth, — at a period nben justices were 
not at all times so precise as the ever-present Press 
of Elngland tends to preserre them now — at length 
sufficed to determiue the jroung man — though appa- 
rently then newly married — to leave Stratford, at least 
for a time. Not that we consider this as by any 
meauB the sole occasion of such a removal ; which 
certainly did take pUce about this time, from whatever 
cause determined upon. We have our own opinion 
respecting the prudential character of his youthful 
marriage to one some years his senior, and the not 
improbable result, as regards domestic happiness, that 
might in the course of two years have ensued. We 
state this term, because it seems not to have been till 
after February, 1584,* that the removal of Shakspere 
to London, unaccompanied by any of his own house- 
hold, took place. It is indeed highly probable that 
his views had eveu previously been directed toward the 
London stage ; not as a writer, but as a performer. 
For two contemporary actors of eminence upon those 
boards — Burbage and Greene^were natives of Strat- 
ford or its vicinity ; and these had, we conceive, been 
previously included among, if they were not in &ct 



* The miirTiage ma in Norember, 1563, — and in Febiunrj, 1584, 
vheu hii BBcond and third children, ll4inD«t and Judith (twioa com- 
pleting hii farnilj) were bom, Shakspere, then not ons-and-twenty, ii 
ptoied bytheiegiBtiyto have been at that tim« resident iuStnlfard. 
Thsaon died butora hii (atlier {in 1696 whon about eleven), but Iwith 
the danghtera tmnired their father. 
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the priDcipala of, those London plajen who from time 
to time visited Stratford, as we have seen. TTpoD 
whatever grounds decided on, certain it however ii 
that not long after the date ahove-mentioned, Shab- 
pere was himself an actor on the London st&ge, per- 
sonating such characters, in particular, as demanded 
dignity of form ;*' and in loSd his name appears in a 
certificate of pri»y-council as one of the shareholders 
in tho theatre at Blackfriars there. This position as 
a theatrical proprietor, doubtless tended to promote 
the conception, completion, and publication of those 
dramatic compositions, which by their superior cha- 
racter soon effectually changed the tone and maxaxi 
of the English stage. 

Even apart from the ever-vivid associations that 
cling to it, Charlcote is alone a spot to interest the 
traveller in his way. The road to it is delightfiil, and 
the place, only to look upon, is worth a journey of 
some miles. To walk to it — the distance from Strat- 
ford being about four miles — we cross the Avon by 
Clopton's bridge, and pursuing the road, have the 
h&mlet of Tiddington and rill^e of AIvestoQ on the 
left; because those we can look into on our way back, 
which we shall then change. Soon after leaving Al- 
vestoD new church, upon our left, a path through the 
fields leads us into Charlcote park ; and here^ 

"The world forgetting, bj the world foigot," 

we tread with buoyant spirit its thick elastic turf. 



■ " Vii. kings, the athletic, though aged follower [Adam] of an 
athletic young iaui,and>uperDatura1beingB."-i)eQuincr^'iJ/<ntiiTV. 
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threading our way, among the dappled deer, under 
low-boughed wide-spread beeches, towering pines, and 
matted eims. Among these leafy clumpa and avenues 
we catch at length a cheering glimpse of the dark- 
bricked masBion, which rears its antique gables, high 
turrets, and clustering chimney-stacks, beyond the 
river's bank — ^while the stream itself here sparkles in 
front of us on its winding track. What a release at 
early mom is this — 

^ To one lon^ tima in pop'loua city pent,' 

— or ancient town, scarce less restrictive : the weather 
glorious, the season May, — right worthy to be called 
so — the time our own, unchecked and uuencroachable. 
The day, in such a case, looks on— a year of time ; 
thought revels free, round an infinity of subjects; 
the spirit spurns its every-day restraint, asserts its 
native freedom, and soars untrammeled through its 
own taerj land of hope, imagination, expectancy and 
enjoyment. 

Reverting to our track, the footway through the 
park leaves the house at a distance on the left, and 
brings us on our course into a shady lane that skirts 
the park through which we have passed. This is a 
continuation of the road whence we diverged, and 
will lead us direct toward the vill^e. Pursuing it, 
we reach an appropriate bridge of stone, crossing a 
tributary stream of Avon, near to the gardens. Here 
on either hand, the road is fringed with a thick copse 
of ever-verdant hollies intermixed with box and juni- 
per; eren the firs, too, that rise above, have their 
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ateniB concealed by ivy, — while lugh over head the 
mass is crowned hy the deep shadowa of the Bprending 
elms, rich in their summer foliage. 

An ample gate, amidst the paling, now opens from 
the road upon the principal avenue to the niansiou. 
This leads to a spacious gatehouse of dark red brick, 
with turrets at the angles, — which fronts the house at 
some distance, like an ancient castle-barbican. The 
intervening space — bounded in front by true Elizabe- 
than (arrets and balustrading — is htly planted out in 
flower-parterres, as a pleasaiux or knotted garden. 
Through this a carriage-way leads up to the hall of 
entrance, which is lighted by those three bay-windows 
near the porch. The mansion — which is kept in ad- 
mirable repair — was built of brick, much as it now 
appears, in the first year of Elizabeth's reign, by sir 
Thomas Lucy ; and it is still, in every respect, a ven- 
erable example of the princely dwellings of our old 
English gentry. It is, further, equally gratifying to 
add, that it is yet the property of a commoner — Fulk 
Lucy, esq, at present, we believe, a minor. 

The house is not what is termed a " show-house ;" 
and knowing this, we had no desire to encroach upon 
ite quietude. But in requesting permission to make 
a drawing from the grounds, we had then opportunity 
to stand within that Hall, from whence we could not 
— if we would have done ao — disassociate the scene 
of Shakspere's confrontation with the angry knight 
of yore. It is a noble room, well proportioned and 
almost chapel-like ; with high coved roof and bright 
armorial windows : but with an added glow of color 
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and gildjiig on the walls, which, with a brig^ht Italian 
pavement, is more associated with modern finishing. 

Leaving the mansion, we turn from the gateway 
along a narrow avenue of elms — grass-grown and 
looking like a pathway to the sepulchre— which leadfl 
direot into the Churchyard. In approaching the 
church we are sorry to peroeive that though in reality 
an ancient structure, yet its distinctii-e character is 
wholly gone ; frittered away hy inappropriate ad- 
ditiona and alterations. Even the tower — though 
curioua when examined from within, on account of 
its strong timher-constmction — is so be-plaistered, 
be-windowed and he-roofed, as to look from without 
little better than a dovecote. 

We enter beneath a low round-headed doorway, 
which with another oppoeito, now closed up, tells of an 
anglo-norman origin. The font also belongs to a like 
period ; being a cyhoder, narrowing toward the base, 
with a wide lead-lined cavity. One flat stone in the 
pavement retains the inlaid effigy of an ancient priest 
— vested for the altar, bearing on his breast the chalice 
and paten — with a brief inscription under, acquaint- 
ing us that he was "Johannes Marsker," chaplain of 
this church, and imploring for his soul the divine 
mercy. There are some ancient oak sittings in the 
nave, appropriated to the parishioners ; but the wbole 
remaining space is occupied by vast memorials of the 
Lucy family, before which the ancient character of 
the structure has fallen entire. 

Walking onward through the village street, we 
mark with pleasure the airy and convenient aspect of 
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the cottages ; appropriately built of brick, with inter- 
vening gardens, and a school-house among them : a 
proof that the owner justly regards one part of the 
service by which he holds his land to be that of pro- 
viding fitting residences for those who cidtiTate it. 

Turning, beyond the church, into another wooded 
lane that skirts the park, we resume our shaded walk, 
tiU we reach the Avon at the foot of it. Here we 
cross the river by a convenient bridge, the iron out- 
line of which is softened by the approximating foliage 
of the park, which we must here bid farewell to. But, 
before we do so, we cannot but remark that the angle 
here seems just the spot from whence— in time of 
yore — to have winged a shaft amongst the antlered 
inmates. What a, place too, for hide-and-seek with 
the park-keeper ! upon the confines of the domain, 
at the river's brink, and among those brambiea, rushes, 
and alders. Why, after all the ink that has been 
sputtered about the turpitude of this woodland freak 
on the part of earlier Stratfordians, is it a wonder 
to lis that when our countrymen were archera, they 
should occasionoUy have sought a more saltatory tar- 
get than one of wheat-atraw. 

Having passed the bridge, we axe at onoe within 
the adjoining village of Hampton, distinguished from 
others of that class or order by the added family name 
of "Lucy" — Hampton Lccy. So clean, so peaceful, so 
sequestered is the spot, that it seems, while we walk 
through it, as though care and poverty must surely 
here be strangers. A clump of stately elms stands in 
the middle of the airy village street, and under them 
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we pass into the charchjard. The present church ii 

wholly modern ; it occupies the aite of s. former stniO' 
ture, but presents neither yestige nor indication of the 
ancient character of the earlier pile, A more town- 
pattern specimen of present church -construction wB 
scarcely remember to have hit upon beyond the pre- 
cincts of paved streets ; fenced-in, too, with a row of 
iron palisading, like the formal burial grounds of 
crowded cities. A commodious school-bouse is erected 
near, bearing the Lucy arms in front ; a pleasing tes- 
timony of the same family's regard toward the dwellen 
upon this portion of their patrimony. 

Desirous of varying our return to Stratford, wa 
leave the street of Hampton on our right, and pursue 
our course again in a direction toward the river. 
Thia we reach — after a mile's walk through wide and 
fertile meadows — near a bank termed Hatton Brake, 
rising abruptly from the stream, and thickly over- 
arched with knotted elm and feathery ash, intermixed 
with hawthorns and alder. Descending hence, we 
cross the rush-fringed stream, now overhung with 
osiers, wreathed too with the flowering branches of 
the sweet briar-rose, and leaving the ferry-boat are 
landed in the broad paflture-gronnds of Aitestok. 

We see a tower in front, reminding us of a trim 
modem gothic church in Alveston which we pa.ssed 
on our road to Charlcote, in the morning. But that 
seemed to stare coldly toward the road, and far awaj 
from the houses of the village. We therefore naturally 
inquire, as we approach those nestling dwellings, — 
Where the old church stood 1 and find, in our way, 
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the original churcli-yard, with iU graves and grave- 
rtonea, far firom the modem structurSj and wholly 
undisturbed. Not so the church which hallowed it. 
Of that we find only the lettered floor, now grass- 
grown ; beyond which occurs a plaistered remnant, 
newly-tiled and glazed, embodying all that now re- 
mains of the original chancel. A curious bas-relief, 
some three feet long, cut in bard freestone, is preserved 
among this plaifitering at the west j its execution is 
inexpressibly rude, and the subject, for aught we 
know, ante-dilurial. For the two fighting monsters 
moat coaapicuous, resemble no class with which we are 
acquainted in later zoology. Another curious relic 
18 also preserved on the south side. This is semi- 
circular, of the same material as the last, and rests 
upon two capitals divested of their pillars ; having 
originally formed the head of a small doorway. The 
subjects here are in relief, but the workmanship is 
somewliat better. There are two strange quadrupeds, 
gardent as the heralds say, in the upper part ; and 
below is a female figure, habited in a rich costume, 
furrounded by rows of bow-knota in conjunction with 
very involved lacing or cordage. 

We now regain the turnpike road that leads us into 
Stratford ; and as we cast a parting glance back on the 
objects of our day's excursion, while we re-cross the 
bridge that leads into the street, we gratefully exclaim 
in the spirit of a distant visitor — a well-thumbed copy 
of whose "Sketch-Book" may be found in all the li- 
brariea near — ' The prism of poetry has this day tinged 
every object in the landscape with rainbow hues; and 
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I have been Butrounded with fancied beings conjured 
np by poetic power, but pemiauently endued with the 
chana of reality.' — Yea ! the spring verdure of the 
rich country we have pasaed over has whispered its iji- 
fluence upon our mind in the language of His sonnets; 
the vestiges of elder usages whieh we have met, have 
beamed upon us as interpretative of Hi? allusions ; 
facts in natural history hitherto new to us, have en- 
larged our acquaintanceship with the teeming stores 
of His earlier observation : while even the hymnings 
in the woodlands have — throughout the day, the mel- 
low evening, and the softened night — sung of Hia 
rich imaginings. And in the yet unpublished lines 
of a brother-rambler, on a similar occasion, it may I 
asked and answered — 

" Wliat BSag Uiej— theee immortBl quiristen 
And what tlie various import or their toael 
Now Memed it fair Fidelio^a requiem — 
Anon Ophelia's Atraiii urged oc the soul 
A mouniful BVeetJieES. Ariei Jaugbed aloud. 
And BO lirDugiit Joy again ! — or ^erbapa mad nurtb. 
Like Bnbin'a garahol?, made ub Iouj; to bear 
Some sadder eong talce tll-timed mirtb avaj^ 
Thus changing cadnawB, lika His nho drew 
Each paesioD intg ii!e, gnahed from tbe voice 
Of nature tbro' tbe fiweet melodioua throats 
Of these her ministers. — Ail that we oaw 
Or in tbe sofl«ned ^bo^ows of tbe night. 
Or gathered from the odoriferouB breeze,-^ — . 
All thought, all feeling seemsd but this alone— 
Soughs mightieEt empire ajireaditig everywhere -. 
Qoi's word ID man aud Da.ture ^tiJl the same, 
Hull cloaed tht da; cacred to Shahipere'e aamt I " 
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CLOPTON AND WELCOMBE-HILL. 

Welcombe, adjoining Stratford toward the north-eaet, 
is another spot in the vicinity associated with the me- 
mory of Shakapere. Here dwelt his old associate and 
Jamiliar friend, John Combe, whom, with his brother 
William, the poet often visited here. 

Some of the gossips who during the last century 
loved to comment on the few brief traditions they 
coold furbish up respecting Shafcspere, have given to 
Combe the character of a penurious usurer ; on ac- 
count of a jocular impromptu gaid to have been once 
uttered among a social groupe by his companion 
Shakspere. Doubtless in such-like gatherings, hard 
hits were often made amidst the general glee; and 
those who hazarded them occasionaUy learned that 
'such as play at bowls must expect rubs in the way.' 
Of this our friend John Combe was perhaps oi^n 
made aware irom the replies of his companion Shaks- 
pere. But that the warm-hearted and generous nature 
of the poet would have tolerated a continued intimacy 
on the part of an extortionate old hunks, — as some 
would fain represent Combe to have been — carries its 
own refutation. But Shakspere's intimacy with him 
continued till death; when Combe by will bequeathed 
to him five pounds : and the latter, at his decease, 
evinced his respect for his memory by a bequest to 
William Combe, the son, of his sword. The inscrip- 
tion on Combe's monument in Stratford chancel also 
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euumeratcs, among his charitable bequests, ^100,— 
we may quadruple these mooetary 6«ms, to estimate 
what would now be their availabUity, — to be lent to 
poor traders of the town, at the then extraordinarily 
moderate interest of two-and-a-half per cent, which 
interest was abo to be applied to charitable uses. 
Here then, for once, we see that a man's epitaph may 
reaUy subserre his memory. 

An animating walk, by way of Clopton, is thli 
to Weloomb Hill. From that part of the town toward 
Henley, a path through luxuriant meads and under 
flowering hedge-rows, leads to a lengthened bank 
near Clopton Uouse, whieh commands one of the best 
riews of the town from a distanca The mansion here 
— lying, in accordance with ancient views of snugneas, 
in a sheltered hollow — was in Shakspere'a time the 
manorial haU. of Stratford, being tben the residence of 
the Clopton famUj, the esquires of the parish. Their 
tombs, efBgies, and hatchments, we have already seen 
grouped together in an aile of the church, a^ those 
of the most important fiimily in the place. The 
mansion had stood here, shrouded in its quiet aook, 
as far back as the reign of Edward the first : and the 
site had been occupied even earlier by the same family. 
It had also its ancient oratory within, allowed by 
licence from the bishop in the reigu of Edward the 
fourth ; and soon after this a fair chapel was built 
here by Thomas Clopton, son of him who constructed 
the oratory : which Thomas obtained "by special suit 
to pope Sestus IV." penniBsion for himself and heirs 
to hare divine serrioe celebrated therein. UntO a 
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recent period, too, the manBion still exhibited the 
projecting angles, cluatering chimney-shafts, and high 
peaked gables, appropriate to such a structure. 

In Mr. Howitt's " Visits to Remarkable Places," the 
ancient dwelling — then in course of alteration — Lb 
there noticed as " a large, heaxy, compact, square 
brick-building, of that deep red almost approaching 
to purple." It had then in front a spacious courts 
yard, entered through a gateway, the massive pillars 
of which seem to have been surmounted — like those 
of the Baron of Bradwardine — by grim heraldic 
monsters ; and within, the old place was just such as 
naturally gives rise to startling legends. It had also 
its haunted chamber, wherein there hung a portrait 
— " singularly beautifiil " — of Charlotte Clopton ; a 
loTcly member of the family, who during an epidemic 
sickness had been too hastily interred in Stratford 
church, and who — upon shortly after interring there 
another of the family — was discovered by the gleam 
of the sepulchral torch, leaning in her grave-clothes 
against the wall ; dead, at last ; but not until in the 
agonies of hunger and despair she had bitten a piece 
from her own fair shoulder ! Here also was a secret 
chapel constructed in the framework of the roof by 
a Roman catholic owner, during the rigid penal laws 
against that mode of worship — whether practised con- 
scientiously or otherwise. But now, by a very recent 
change of ownership, the charm of ancient character 
and old association is invaded, if not utterly destroyed ; 
the residence being wholly Italianized by Mr. Warde, 
a later owner. 
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Leaving tbe spot, we keep along the hill toward 
WsLOOitiiB, till we meet on the right with a most 
remaJ'kahle instance of ancient entrenching. It ig 
even now of considerable depth, and bo dug out, with 
amazing labour, as to leave a tortuous path, some 
furlongs long, commanded at successive interrala bj 
projecting mounds, thro^Tn forward from either aide 
into tlie patliwa; : so that an attempt to thread tbo 
passage would instantly bare exposed invaders to as- 
sailants from every side. Within this ciroumvallation 
rises a natural hill, rounded by art, and occupying the 
position of a citadel. Whether intended for purposes 
of worship or defence, these vast earthworks must 
claim a distant, if not a Celtic origin. At all events 
they impress U9 with a sense of the energetic perae- 
yerance of earlier Britons, before railway cuttings and 
embaoitments employed the like energy and endurance 
in after days. It is remarkable that no account ap- 
pears to bo given by any of our old writers of these 
laborious entrenchments. A spear head was found 
among them in digging some few years back, as also a 
coin of the Saxon Etbelred, known as "the Unready." 
The latter, which was surprisingly jierfect, was for- 
merly in the possession of the late Captain Saunders, 
of Stratford. 

We issue from these eKcavatioiis— wliich are fortu- 
nately, for the most part, still bare, with the exception 
of their russet turf — into a trim plantation, and upon 
a smooth carriage-drive bordered by scattered masses 
of the deep-gold furze that blooms so luxuriantly in 
this part of Warwickshire. This private road leads 
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on the left to the elevated site of Welcombe Lodge — 
origin^y, we apprehend, the location of John Combe's 
rural dwelling. But of that structure, or even a later 
which might hare occupied its site, no portion now re- 
mains ; unless it be a fragment of some recent picture 
gallerj — erected, or partly taken down — it matters 
not which — by the laat proprietor, before the transfer 
of this estate to Mark Phillips, esq. the present owner. 
The same drive leads on the right into the Warwick 
road from Stratford : and at the gates, quitting the 
Welcombe Estate, where the Combes resided — where, 
too, Shakspere himself was afterwards a proprietor — 
having purchased largely here from the Combe family, 
in 1602 — we soon find ourselves in the way for " New 
Place" and threading again the streets of Stratford. 



IV. 

THE ANCIENT AND THE 
MODERN TOWN. 
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ftllBNT STRATFORD— THE MODERN TOWN- 
ITS SPA AT BI8H0PT0N, 



At the Surrey of Domesday the manor of Stratford 
waa held hy Wuletan, bishop of Worcester, within 
which extensile diocese it, as now, then was ; and the 
extent at which the manor was assessed, was fourteen 
hides and a half; which may be estimated at about 
fifteen-hundred acres of our present measure. The 
mill then paid, as its yearly rent, ten solidi in specie 
— weighing, together, the haK of a silver-pound — 
and also a thousand eels : and the entire value of the 
manor is recorded as being then xxt, tibr<e, or pounds 
of coined silver, yearly. 
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Its adult inhabitants at thia earl; period, are re- 
turned as twenty-OEe villani, or tenants by servitude, 
aeven bordarii, or cotter-tenanta, and one priest, [cu. 
pbroi] — from whence we gather that there waa then a 
church, or at least a chapel, provided for the simple 
tenantry. What a pleasing picture of the oldeu time 
is here presented to us ! Some thirty householders 
located here upon the margin of the Avon, engaged 
in the culture of the soil for the supply of their 
moderate wants, and yielding a like service on ths 
demesne of their episcopal lord ; who, on bis part, 
provides for them a resident teacher — to confirm 
theraselyes and train their little ones in the way of 
knowledge and of truth. Such is the charm where- 
with the poetry of our nature readily invests the re- 
collections of those early times. But the reality 
differed much frum this representation. The mental 
aspirations of the community were in a considerable 
degree repressed ; and he who should have cherished 
these, waa himself but a mere sayer of otfier men's 
prayers,— mayhap a reader, too, of homilies by other 
men — instead of one freely giving utterance to the 
voice divine within the heart. 

A weekly market was granted to Stratford by Rich- 
ard the first, in the seventh of his reign. At about 
the same period, the bishop of Worcester, as lord of 
the fee, apparently desirous to elevate the character of 
"his burgesses of Stratford," agreed to confer upon 
them the inheritance of their burgages, and at the 
same time to relieve them from all their former ser- 
vicee— often in such cases servile as well as personal — 



OS condition of their each paying to hJTn and his 
auMessorg the sum of twelve denarii — amounting to 
rather more than half an ounce of coined silver — ^by 
eqaal payments of a fourth of that sum at each of the 
four great feasts. To every one of hia burgages here, 
he at the same time allowed twelve perches of land, 
three perches and a half wide, with freedom from toll, 
according to the custom of Bristol, there cited ; the 
grant concludes by denouncing excommiinication a- 
gainst all who should infringe these privileges. This 
procedure on the part of their lord, at such a period, 
would necessarily affect not only the condition of serf- 
ship here, bat that of slavery also ; for in that de- 
graded state — even after this period — many of the 
Sason race wore hold in bondage by the Normans : 
although the church unhesitatingly denounced the 
abuse, as anti-christian. 

In 1214 — being the sixteenth year of the reign of 
John — ^the first yearly fair was granted to the town 
of Stratford. This waa to begin on the even of Holy 
Trinity, and was to continue during the jxsxt two 
days. The fairs at present held here are in the months 
of January, March, May, September, and November. 

As an early rate for road -mending, a toll was 
granted in 1331 — being the fifth year of Edward the 
third — upon certain conunodltiaa vended in the town, 
to the then Parson of Stratford, as at that time the 
most important personage here. The amount of this 
toll was to be applied toward the cost of paving, or 
rather of pitching, the roadway through the town. 

From a valuation of the manor in the nineteenth 
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of Edward the first, 1291, we find that 140 acrea of 
arable land in the parish, were at that time let by the 
bishop of Worcester at fiye-pence, of the money of 
the period, per acre yeariy ; and that twenty-aeven 
acres of meadow-land were at the same time let st 
two shillings and aixpence yearly.* The manor of 
Stratford oontinoed with the bishops of Worcester, 
till the reign of Edward the eixth ; when in the third 
year of that king — 1549 — bishop Nicholas Heath es- 
ohanged it with the then earl of Warwick — afterward 
duie of Northumberland — for lands in Worcestershire. 
Dpon the duke's attainder, the manor was confiscated, 
and after certain granta reverted to the crown. It 
was ultimately conveyed by Charles the second to 
Charles, earl of Dorset and Middlesex, in whose family 
the manor, with the patronage of the vicarage — the 
corporation being the lay-rectors — still remains. 

From the evils too often attending parliamentary 
borough elections — hitherto but partially ameliorated 
by recent measures of reform — Stratford has, happily, 
been always free: it not being recorded that represen- 
tatives have been, upon any occasion, sent hence to 
gerye in parliament. In the seventh of Edward the 
sixth, the town waa municipaily incorporated by roy- 
al charter, dated 23th June, 1553 : but no right to 
return parliamentary representatives is there either 
acknowledged or conferred. The local officers directed 
to be chosen by that charter were bailiffs, aldermen, 
and burgesses. Even in later charters, granted here 
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by the Stuart family — anxious as they usually were to 
augment the royal iofluGnce in the house of commoiiB, 
— parliamentary rights are still omitted. In the last 
from Charles the second, in 1674, the goTemmeut was 
Tested in a mayor, aldermen, and burgesses. Under 
the recent municipal act, the governing body consista 
of a mayor, four aldermen, and twelve town council- 
lors. It is under king Edward's charter that the 
corporation retains the possessions of the dissolved 
college and of the gild ; they being also enjoined 
therein to maintain from thence a vicar, & curate, a 
schoolmaster, and twenty-four alms-people; as also t« 
repair the bridge, and other public structures. 

During the reign of Elizabeth, Stratford suffered 
severely from two destructive fires ; one of which oc- 
curred in 1^93, and the other in the year following. 
Ihiring these calamities, — houses in towns being then 
chiefly composed of wood, and in many instances roofed 
with straw or rushes — the destruction must have been 
fearful : and we find that as many as two-hundred 
dwelling-houses were consumed on these occasiona. In 
16)4, the town was a third time in danger of being 
destroyed by fiie ; this took place on the 9th of July, 
and consumed fifty-four houses, with many bams and 
offices. Interpreters of the Providential causes of 
natural calamity,— like the rebuked denouncers on an 
earlier occasion, of "the galileans" whose blood Pilate 
had shed amidst their sacrifices* — seem not to have 
been lacking then, — nor are they in our own time. 
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either Thus we find an incumbent at Eresham thea 
taking upon himsolf to declare that two, if not t 
of these conflagrations were inflicted "chiefly for 
fening the Lord's sabbatha, and for contemning 
word."* 

Quitting the age of Normans, Plantagenets, a; 
Tudors, and regarding Stratford as it is now appi 
we find the town — which in 1765 contained a popu- 
lation of only 2287^ — numhering at present, according 
to the last census, a population of 6022 ; of which, 
3321 were within the limits of the borough. The 
parish is in the diocese and archdeaconry of Worcester; 
and its ecclesiastical limits are unuBually wide, inclu- 
ding within them — according to Dugdale — Welconibe, 
Clopton, Ingon, Biahopton, Drayton, Dodwell, Shot- 
tery, Luddington, Rhyne-Cliffbrd, Little- Wilmecoi 
Bridge-town, and Bushwood. 

Of the modem structures erected for public use m 
Stratford, the TowN-HiiL is one of the principal. 
This is distinct from the gild-hall, previously noticed, 
which stands at some distance. It was originally 
erected in 1633, some years after the grant of the 
flrst municipal charter ; and as it stood on stone pil- 
lars—as then usual — the lower portion was occupied 
as a market, having a gaol at one end, and a pillory 
at the other. In 1767, that building, being decayed, 
was for the most part taken down ; and the present 
hall of stone, in the Tuscan style of architecture, was 
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erected by subgcription in the following year. Upon 
tbe north front is a hfe-aize statue of Shakspere, pre- 
sented to tbe town by Garrick, in 17GD. Within is 
a spacious aasembly-room, having a whole-length 
portrait of Shakspere, by Wilaon, at one end, and a 
correaponding one of Garrick at the other. The lat- 
ter is by Gainsborough, and was presented by the 
actor ; whose lady also contributed to the decoration 
of the apartment, by designing and presenting the 
lustres arranged against the walls, A smaller room, 
or councU-chamber, adjoining, is at present partly oc- 
cupied by the Mechanics' Institution of the town. In 
this apartment is a striking portrait of a cook-maid, 
the scene of whose operations was the spacious kitchen, 
belonging to the corporation, below. 

The Theatre is appropriately situate within the 
garden-ground of "New Place;" that scene of retire- 
ment, where, in the maturity of Shakspere'a life, we 
may justly conclude that some of his chief produc- 
tions were finished for the stage.* The building was 
erected in 1830, and is excellently arranged ; being 
also at the same time compact and airy. Though so 
mnch unlike the huge and glittering interiors of our 



* " It UeEUbtished that Othello -was performed in I (i03; Hamlet. 
giMtlj enlaigod, ivaa published in 1 BO-1 ; Measure for Moasnro wbb 
acted before the court on St, Stephep'a uight in the ttome year. If 
we place Shakepere's partial retiremoot from liis prufebsioDal daties 
abqat thia period, aod regjLrd the playb whufie dates up to thia fKiint 
hftTo Dot i>eea tiled hy any autlieutic rocord or satiafjictory cambi- 
uatiou of circumstapccB, -wo havo abuDdant work io reserve for the 
great pout in the maturity of his intellect." — KnigAt's Bio^aphi/ qf 
Shaiipere, Sva. page 484. 
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present well-appointed London houses, yet we know 
of no apartment wherein, — even excluding its unique 
localization — we would prefer to witness one of Shaks- 
pere'a dramas. The attention, landistracted hj the 
often too elaborated accompaniments of space, apec- 
tacle, and scenery, would here be concentrated — where 
we know it should be— upon the actow and the piece. 
And then, between the acts, instead of universal dis- 
cord in the house, to pace the garden-site once Uis — 
atill turf-covorod, and closely adjacent — until a stroke 
"upon the hcU" should call us back. 

Are there in Stratford any real lovers of the drama, 
to effect this, upon a " birth-day 1 " Or do thoy, then, 
but talk about theirprimal townsman, and "feed" to do 
him honor) What is there appropriate to such a season 
in spreading then in their town-hall an exclusive feast,* 
to which a few are bidden in the wo rid -enfolding- name 
of Shakspere ! But if the men of Stratford hesitate 
to fulfil the "ish above expressed, we think that there 
are actors of celebrity who would rejoice to render 
their assistance on such an occasion. 

Meanwhile the building seems to be so little needed 
for theatrical use, that alterations have lately been 
introduced to fit it for occasional employment as a 
concert-room, and the deUvery of lectures connected 
with institutions in the town. To this the advocates 



• Mr. Busby, in adknovledgtiig a to&ut kjlIJ — " He was Borpy that 
the tradasmen nt Ihe town vnte eni:lu[ieil fromtLi^irmMtin);,<;9pEoiBjl)' 
whuii hd coTiaiiiored thftt S^utkapearo himntlf wai the pan of a tnLrien. 
lOkD, ftud got ti& educiLtioTi m the |frBnimar-9c]iDo1 of the towu." — 
Rcpart of Tuten-haU DiniKr, in, Woratlcr Jaamat, j\prit, 1847. 
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of progresa cannot objectj wtiie all ia still retained 
that will pennit its occasional resumption for fit dra- 
matic purposes. 

The present Market-Hodse stands near the site of 
the old Market Cross ; one of those ancient indications 
of religious sentiment round which our markets were 
usuallj held. A market House seems to have been first 
added here during Elizabeth's reign ; but the present 
structure waa erected in 1820; when the shaft of the 
cross together with the elder market-Louse appear to 
have been removed, as obstructions upon the roadway. 
The new fabrio, though somewhat limited in extent, 
presents a neat appearance toward the street. But it 
must^ within, be far too airy for such as arc compelled 
to remain in it for half a day together. How readily 
might this be obviatedj by glazing the heads of the 
arches, in frames hung upon swivels, and by filling-iu 
with stone below; not flushed, but recessed within the 
wall. By charter of 59th George III. the market Day 
was, at about the time of this erection, changed to 
Friday ; Thursday having previously been the day, 
according to the grant from Riohard the first. 

While here so near the spot, we cannot but regret 
that the unsightly and manifestly inconvenient, not 
to add unhealthy, stack of dwellings fronting the 
market-house, is still permitted to stand in the very 
centre of the street. A morement on the part of the 
corporation, aided by private contributions, if requi- 
red, would surely soon remove the whole obstruction. 
This done, a befitting ornament upon its site, as a 
grateful c3[prcssioa of modem feeling, would be » 
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statue of that muniflcent benefactor to liis native town 
Sir Hugh Clopton, sole builder of the adjacent bridge, 
restorer of the transept of the church, and re-edifier 
of the interesting gild chapel. 

Ajaong the DiasESTiNff Piacbb op WoReniP, one 
belonging to the ladependenta is in Rother-street ; 
one occupied by the Wesleyans is at the top of Hen- 
ley-atreet ; and that belonging to the Baptists ia in 
Peyton-gtreet. As regards the last — which is erected 
in an entirely new division of the town — wo cannot 
but remark that the same expenditure might assured- 
ly have provided a more correctly proportioned portico 
than the present, which ivbile so egregiously distended, 
claims to be constructed according to the correct 
proportions of Tuscan architecture. 

Schools upon the system of Dr. Bell have been in 
operation here for some years; and recently new 
and very commodious school-rooms with residences 
for the instructors have been erected, The buildings 
are airily situated near the Alcester road, away from 
the narrow conflaea of the street ; and in conjunction 
with munificent benefactions from Thomas Mason esq. 
and W. W. Weston, esq. have been wholly erected by 
subscriptions and grants. A school in connection 
with the British and Foreign School Society — which 
embraces all protestant denominations — has also been 
established here some time j as have, liiewise, two 
distinct Infant Schools. 

In passing near the Bridge of sir Hugh Clopton, 
the visitor will not fail to observe the wharfs and 
warehouses connected with the Canal Natiqahok, 
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as also its separate bridge, carrj-ing a tram-railway here, 
acroaa the river. This extends to the towu of Moreton, 
a distance of sixteen miles, with a connecting branch 
to ShipstoD-upon-Stour. By this means the coals of 
Staffordshire are readily distributed throughout the 
hill-country in the neighbourhood, where previously 
the lack of fuel was severely felt ; there being then, 
in many instaucea, no other mode of procuring coals 
than sending a team to Evesham, a distance, often, 
of more than twenty miles. The Avon is navigable 
hence, by means of locks, to Tewkesbury ; where it 
is connected with the traffic of Worcester, Gloucester, 
and Bristol, by the Severn, into which the Avon Hows. 
The canal from hence to Birmingham was opened in 
1817, and the tram-way in September, 1826. 

For the advantages of inland navigation during 
so many years, let ub not — ^while entering upon the 
" age of iron" — omit to render honor where that tri- 
bute is justly due. It being to individual cnterprize, 
originating — so far back as the reign of Charles I. — 
with Mr. William Sandys of Fladbury, near Evesham, 
an ancestor of the present noble family of that name, 
that we owe the boon. That gentleman, grappling 
resolutely with every obstacle, commenced the work 
under countenance of "orders in council," in 1635 : 
purchasing land where needed, and carrying his cut- 
tings through the Vale of Evesham, till he had 
expended the then considerable sum of £20,000. 
Having by this only partially completed the naviga- 
tion from Evesham to Tewkesbury, with injury to his 
fortune and but a distant prospect of any return, he 
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at length rcGigned his undertaking to the parliament, 
" to do what more they thought fit therein."* 

During the protectorate, the navigation between 
Eveahani and TewkeabnTj was completed by William 
Say, esq. ; upon whose attainder, at the restoration, 
this property was forfeited to the crown ; and was 
ultimately purchaaed by lord Windsor, who in con- 
junction with Andrew Yarrenton and others completed 
the navigation from Tewkesbury to Stratford, through- 
out. But the views of Mr. Yarrenton, as regarded 
Stratford, did not tenninate here. It was his wish to 
have erected a new town upon the opposite bank of 
the river, which, with apace enough for hb commercial 
propositions, would have occupied thirty acres of land. 
The particulars of this project appear in & work 
published by him in 1677, entitled "England's Im- 
provements by Sea and Land :" from the contents of 
which we infer that the author was a man " beyond 
his age j" some of his suggestions being still worthy 
of attention, as bearing on the important "currency" 
inquiry of our own day. 

Beidotown — for such is the actual name of the once 
projected site for the Yarrentonian colony — ia still a 
hamlet partly within the pariah of Stratford; wherein 
once stood a hermitage and chapel, dedicated to St. 
Mary Magdalene, endowed with lands for repairing 
the bridge, and for the behoof — we may ■presume — of 
a hermit abo. For in the reign of Henry the sixth, 



* AccDtint of ths Wftter.waiki of Mr. William Sajidp, b; Hn. 
ElWob. — Ntitk'i WorcattrMre, vol. i. 
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a member of the Power femilj " constituted one John 
Rawlins to be heremite here during his natural life :" 
who, in return, was — as given in Dugdale — required 
to celebrat« a yearly obit, in the church at Stratford, 
for the souls of certain members of that family. This 
Eawlyna was aufficiently social, it appears, to be a 
member of the neighbouring gild, while living as an 
anchorite close to the town of Stratford I Had he but 
left a successor, " bearded like the pard," such a one 
might perhaps, even now, not be left to pine in solitude 
by Stratfordian rieitors. 

The manor of Bridgtown came to the Clopton family 
in the reign of Henry the eighth. The site of the 
hermitage and chapel is not exactly known; but could 
not, we think, have been situate far from that ancient 
manor-house, still looking out upon the bridge along 
that quiet aveune of trees. 

And now, from this eastern saburlj of Stratford let 
us again walk through the town, and, passing near the 
Poet's birth-plaoe direct our course for Bishopton, a 
neighbouring hamlet, — where still the memory of that 
master-mind accompanies us : for among these once 
common fields He, as owner of some acres here, 
walked, in his later life, upon this addition to his 
property.* Pursuing this direction — choosing a path 
through meadows to the side of the canal — we, at a 



* " >nble, ms&dow and posture, -with the HppnrtenBncei, lying 

uid b^ng in the towns, hamletfl and vill&gBa, fields and gtoaada of 
Stratford-npon-ATon, OM Stratford, Bishoplon, and Wslmmbe, in 
the nud eoimt; of Warwick ; hentofora th« iohariCauce of WilliAin 
ShakBpeaw, gent." — IndeiUnre i^f 1662. 
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mile-and-ai-half' 8 distance from the town find ourselveB 
within the ■well-arranged plantations of the modern 
Spa ; and are soon upon the gravel-walk in front of 
its commodious Hotel and rustic Pump Room. Ad- 
joining the latter is a range of baths — hot and cold, 
shower and plunging. This addition to the adTaA- 
tagcs of 3 moderate-sized and inland town, like that 
of Stratford, is as important to its Inhabitants, aa to 
its visitors ; by which latter class it may, for the meet 
part, prove to have been iinanticipated. 

The cfiicacy of the spring for internal as well as 
external use, has been extolled for upwards of a cen- 
tury. Dr. Peny, in 17i4, published an analysis of 
the water, its virtues having then long been known in 
the neighbourhood ; and since that time the eminent 
chemists. Professor Daniell and Richard P hilli ps hare 
by modem aids more perfectly ascertained its proper- 
ties.* Dr. Granville, in his "Midland Spas of England," 
espresses his opinion ' that a course of the Stratford 
water will be found useful in certain disorders of the 
stomach, in slighter affections of the liver, in caaes of 
gravel, and those pseudo-rheumatic and gouty pains 
which persons with long-deranged digestion are so apt 
to have superadded to their other sufferings.' Of those 



* T!i8 following ia the result of Protesaor Dflniell'a recent Ana] j-mb : — 
SpEciao gniiity . . ]U04.6 
f" Sulphuric acid , . Or). U.3B~1 

Cantents | Muriatic wid . . . 6.09 

Gu-boaic asid , . IM \ Otm. 



Imperial ] Sixla 
Pint Mapieaia 



U.7Bf 41,13 
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afflicted with disorders of this character, who obtain 
little or no relief from ordinary medicine, the Doctor 
states that they wiD here find "a spa likely to benefit 
them to the same extent aa if they were to fly for 
that purpose to more distant shores." The adjoining 
hotel wiU, we can add, be found replete with every 
luxury that the most fastidious can desire ; including 
such — observes the foregoing authority — as " would 
by many invalids be hardly expected in so retired 
a place." 

The walks and buildings here were completed in 
the spring of 1837 ; and the whole was opened on the 
2-lth of May, in that year, and named, by permission 
from the sovereign — Tub Victobia Spa. The whole 
of this agreeable site will now be soon embosomed in 
its thick plantations, which already render it a retired 
and most inviting spot for occasional recreation to the 
towns-people, as well as for the residence of visitora. 
A part of the estate ia apportioned for building uses ; 
and a modem Chapcl-of-Ease, erected near the spot, 
supplants an elder structure, which stood nearer to 
the original village of Bishopton. 

That humble Chapel is engraved in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for April, 1810 ; where it presents far more 
of the retiring character of a rural place of worship 
than the hard outline prevailing in the later struc- 
ture. That humble fabric was dedicated to St. Peter, 
and was liberally endowed — according to Dugdale — 
BO long ago as the reign of John, by sir "Wilham de 
Bishopdon ; who also covenanted with " the parson 
of Stratford-super-Avon," that himself and tenants 
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should BUBtaia tho charges of ita building and repair, 
provide the books and fiimiture, and secure to the 
mother-church of Stratford the tithe of com and flax 
from Eishopdon, with interment of the dead, mortuii- 
riea and certain oblations ; rcsendng all other obven- 
tions, with the small tithes, to the priest serving this 
chapel, whose appointment was to be vested in the 
parson of Stratford for the time being. 

In varying our return to Stratford — pursuing thus 
the path along the Henley road — we pass, at the 
town's entrance, the now decaying " Gospel Tree," 
that still indicates the boundary of the borough in 
this direction — toward " the dove-houae close." In a 
[.perambulation of the boundaries, made here on the 
7th of April, 1591,* this elm — judging from its now 
decayed and weather-beaten aspect — is the one there 
noted as seated on the boundary in this direction : 
whence the line is therein stated as continuing to 
"the two elms in Evesham highway." Such a peram- 
bulation was anciently made yearly, during rogation- 
week, by the clergy, magistrates, and burgesses ; not 
omitting — for evidence sake — the boys of the gram- 
mar-school, who then doubtless received, as atiU is 
customary, some sensUiee reminiscences of local limit- 
ation. Wben the bound-mark was a tree, as in the 
present instance, a passage of scripture was read be- 
neath its branches, a collect was recited, and a psalm 
waa sung, Hence its sacred designation, long retained, 
but now well-nigh forgotten. 



' *'PrewatinEiit/' cited fta being ia tLe posaaafiion oFB. Wlieler, ttLj. 




In these parochial ubservanceB we doubt not the 
time has been when the school-boy Shakspere here 
suatained a part. On other occaaione, too, he would 
often pass this Tree ; for it stands at the head of the 
street where his father lived, and where his own birth- 
place still continues. In later years, also, lie would 
eotnetimee pass beneath it, when he went forth to look 
npon his lands within the field of Bishopton, where 
lay a portion of that worldly wealth, whioh in hi* 
native parish he had, in the rest of a green old age, 
here recently invested. 
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Acton, 24, 69, 84 
AdTowiDn of ractorj, 41 
AlceBtOT niiHl, 86 
AtmahouseSj 45 

Altar, modern, 33 ; ancient, 39 
AlTeston, 60, 66 ; old ihorch, 67 
Aucborite, neu- the town, 69 
Aldec, Miiij, 20; funllj, 20 

mite, 26 noli 
Angnrtiniui rale, 43 
Atob, 16,18,26,28,67,65,87 
BulBhoU, Dr. 36 ; hii tomb, 37 
Bftniard, lady, 26 
Bu-reltafi, uicient, 67 
Barl;, Rot. Lewu, 82 noU 
Becket'a lile, 40 
Bed-chunber in chtucli, 39, 42 
Bedsteul, udent, 53 
Bell, Dr. 86 
Bible lOftd at msols, 42 
BirtbplHe of Shakupere, 18 lo 

31, 89, 93 
Kahopdon, air William, 91 
Bltbopton, 82, 89; clupel, 91 
BlackfriBTs' theatre, 60 
Bordarii, 78 
Bomid-markt, 92 
Bradwardine, baron of, 71 
Bridge, Clopton's, 18, 25, 60, 86 

foot, or mill, 67 

at HomptoD Lucj, 65 

"tramway, 87 

Bridgtown, 82, 88, 89 
Briitol, CDitom of, 79 
Britou, ancient, work of, 72 
Bnrbage, actor, 69 
Bnrgagoi, 78, 79 



Bnrgeeies, 78 

Buabj, Mr, apeecb bj, 84 «oto 
Bnihwood, 82 
Bnttei7, 42 

Campb^, qnot«d, IS Hdte 
Ctiaal, 86, 87, 89 
Canterbnry, abp, of, 41 
Carew, George, 38 
Catbolicitj of Stratford, 15 
Caofleway, Clopton's, 18, 26 
Celtic earthwork!, 72 
Chancel, exterior, 39 ; interior, 
30 ; window!, 36 ; tilea, 38 
Chantry, 39, 41 
Cliapelriea, 41 
Chapela, private, 56, 70, 71 
Charlcote, 57 to 65 ; ehunh, 64 
Chailes I. 67 

II. 80, 81 

Charnel-hoDH, 40 
Chicbeater, bp. of, 43 
Chnrehyard, 28 
Chnreh, paridi, 29, 30, 35, 89 

eoU<«iat«, 40, 41 

Clifford, 44, 82 

Clopton, 70, 71, 82; fiusily, 89 

monnmento, 38, 70 ; 

tablet, 46 

Clopton, ur Hugh, 26, 36, 38, 
45, 36 

rir Hugh, barrirter, 27 

William, 38; baron, a. 

Thm. 70; Charlotte, 71 

Coali of StaSorddiin, 87 
Colli^, 36, 40 to 43 

dioriRen, 39, 41 

Colingwood, dean, 41 
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CamiDissi oners' report on gild- 


Eliabeth, qneon, 23, 42, S4, 81, 




chapel, 4fl 
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Ooombe. John, 36, 43, 69, 73; 


Ethelred nf Mercia, 17; the 




hh tonih, 36, 63 


Unremly. 73 




Coonibe, William, 69 


Kton srhooi, 23 




Corpomtiou, gnmta to, 22, 45, 


Eveshan., 16, 17, 83, 87, 92 




BO, 1)1 


Fiura, 79 




Corpomtion lay rocton, 80 


Falcon tavern, 47 




Cowper, quoted, 27 


Feaat, tnwn-hull, 84 




Ondencs-Uble, 37 


Fires in Stratford, 28, 81 




CuiTencj inquiry, 88 


Fladbnry, 17, H7 




Daniel, profeaBor, lUialysiH by, 90 


Fuel, former scarcity of, 87 




Denarii, 79 


Galiteang alain by HIdIh, 81 




Deer-r;a[iliire, E8, G.5 


(iiuil, 83 




DeQuiueey, Mr.qllotedjlBnfiff, 


Garden, knotted, €3 




26 ^4f't, 60 TtoCd 


Ciirrick, iictor, -37, 83 




De Stratford, Jabn, abp. 36, 40, 


Gaalrel), Mr. 27 




41 


GeniuB no faCuru paeApoirt, 33 




De Stratford, Ralph, tp. 41 


Qenllemau's MiwiLZiiie, 43 noU, 




Robert, hp. 43 
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DodTTell, 82 


Georgo III, 85 




Domesday miriey, 77, 78 


Gild. 21, 22, 43, 8.9 ; hall. 23, 




Dorset and MMdlesox, earl of, 80 


21, 83; chapel, 18, 21,43, 




Dove-bouse clnae, 0'2 


45 to 40 




Dmma, the relif^iuufl, 24 


GlaBB, [Hinted, 36, 46, 47 nM 




Dramatic productiona, Sfaaka- 


GoEipel tree. 93 




perc'f, 60, 83, 84 ; hi» por- 


Grammai-sohool, 21 to 33 




forraancoB, 60, 83 Tioffv cba- 


Granville's, Dr. publlEation, SO 




iBCten, 47; 18,60 aotea; 6B 


Great House, the, 24 




Drayton, Ifi, H2 


Greene, actor, 59 




Dudley, earl of Warwick, 43 


Hall, Mrs. 26 




Dngdale, 36, 37, 41, 83, 89, 91 


Hamlets of 3tratford, 29, 88, 89 




li DuFanduB oa ConsiKratiuns, 39 


Hampton Lucy, 65 ; cliurch and ' 


niifi 


school, 6€ 


E^irthvorks, ancient, 72 


Harrison's Description of Kng- 


Eastec-sepulchre, 37 


Iftnd, 47 'iofc 


Ecgwin, bp. 17 


Hatbaway, Aim, 51 


Kdgar, king, 17 


Hatton brake, 66 1 


Ed™rd I. 70, 80 


Ileatb, bp. 80 j 


III. 40, 41,43, 79 


Heoley-Blroel, 18, 22; potd, 92 


rV. 36, 44, 70 


Hcnrj- IV. 44 ' 


VI. 23, 42, 45, 80, 81 


V. 41 J 


Eel- rent, 77 


VI. 23, 41, 88 I 


Elstob, Mrs. 88 iture 
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Heniy TBI. 22, 41, 12, 4i, 8» 

Heretics uid bamy, 5S, 56 

HermiUge, uideDt, 88, 39 

Hide moasuTe, 77 

High-rtreet, 18 

Hoi; CroHa, hoflpilol of, 43 

Homilj teading, 78 

HooBe, an uiciant, 28 

Howitt, Mr. 71 

Ingon, 41, 82 

JnatitateB, coUeguts, 39, 40 aoie 

John, king, 32, 79, 91 

JolBps, prieiC, 22 

Justinian, empoior, 55 

Knight, Chnilei, quoted, S3 nole 

Land, early rental of, 80 

Lelaud, antiquarj, 35 

Uhrm, 77 

Linden or Unie'trea, 28 

L'leie, Henry, 44 

London, bp, of, 41 

Lucy, BIT Thomaa, 58, €3 

Fulk, e«q. 63 ; fanuly, 64 

Luddington, 54, 66, 82 
liadden, or F^ quoted, 18 noCe 
Manor, 77, 79, SO; house, 89 
Haibet, 78, 82, 85 

hAue and cron, 85 

Marcker, Johanna, 64 
MuoD, T. esq. 36 
May, month of, 61 
Mechanics' InBtitution, 83 
Heeting-liouieg, 55, 86 
Mercia, 17 
Mill, 57, 77 

Misericonls in cliaDcel, 38 
Moiui3tei7 at Sbstford, 17, 3S 
Moreton.in-Manh, 87 
Hotber-chnrch of Stratford, 29, 

54, 56, 92 
Mulberry-tree, the, 27 
Municipal act, 81 
Nub's Wonestenbire, 38 wtte 
Nave of cbnich, 2S, 36 



Navigation, 86, 87, 88 
New-Place, 24 (o 28, 47, 73, 83 
Northumberland, duke of, 80 
Obit, 89. 

Oratory, ancient, 55, 70 
Ordcn in council, 87 
Oigsn case, 39 
Ophelian flovers, 52 
Paintings, ancient fresco, 46 
Pariah limits, 82, 92 
Parker, Theodore, quoted, 32 nole 
Parliamentaiy elections, 80, 81 
Parson of Stratford, 73, 91,-93 
Perambulation, paiochul, 92 
Perry, Dr. 90 
PbiUipa, Mark, esq, 73 

Bichaid, 90 

Pilgrims, modem, 15, 16 

Pillorj, 83 

Pleasance, 63 

Players at Stratfoid, 23, 34, Si 

Plsy-goeiB, 34 

Poppy-beaded benches, 29 

Portraits in town-hall, 83 

PopuUtion, 82 

Power family, 89 

Players, saying, 78 

Press, the, 59 

Priests' residence in college, 41 ; 

near gild-chapel, 45 
Protectorate, 88 
Protestantism, 39 ; denomin^ 

tions of, 36 
Quotations, poetical, 16, 27, 60, 

61,68 
Railway, tram, 87 
Rawljnt, John, hermit, 89 
Begialors, parochial, 64, 67 
Rere-doBS, 38 
Resloratioa. the, 88 
Bhyne, Clifford, 82 
Richard I. 78, 85 
Road-rate, an early, 79 
Robin Hood, 58 
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Riwil-loft, 30 

SftcriBtJ, 3 a 

Sandjs, Mr. B7 

Saundcre, captain, 73 

Say. William, Esq. 88 

Scliool, grsmniir, 2i (o 24 

Subonla, modem, 8fj 

Sfldiiia io chaDC«], 38; aile, ^9 

Sepulchre, East«r, 37 ; pathway 
10,64 

Severn river, 87 

Sextua IV, pupe, 70 

SUak^pere, orthograpiij of name, 
18 nPte; coniaHiou between 
two so named, 20 note 

ShokepBTe : — hirth.ploce, 18 to 
21; 89, S3; influence of his 
memory, Iti, 47, 57. 1)3, 61*, 
S9 ; Bchnol.dajs, 22 (« 24, 
46, 93; mamngB, 51, 57, 
59 ; manhood, 58 ; in Lon- 
don, 59, 60: his retirement, 
26, 33; purchases, 89 lu/te, 
!I3; dHLtb, aU; grave, 28, 
30 ; bust and monument, 31 ; 
insctiplions, 31, 32 noUs 

atatUE and portrait of, 

in town-hall, 83 

tavern, Shotlery, 53 



Shakegiere's father, 19, 2ti, 93 

. motliEr, 20 

brothers and sisters, 

20 Rofe; daughter andgrand- 
daughter, 26 ; his children, 

Shipston.upon.Stour, 87 
Shotteiy, 44, 61 /o 56, 33 
Sketch-book, Irving^s, 67 
Slavery, anglo-aaion, 79 
Solidi, 77 



Son], the, its capahtlitiei 

prospects, 31 
Spu and bMha, 90 ; Iu>t«l, Sl 
Spire, 18, 39, 36 
St. Margaret's, Lothbnry, 38 
Stow river, 56 
Stratford: — situation, 16; etilj 

history, 17,77; modem, 83; 

appearance, 18 
Street obEtruction, existing, 85 
Swan Inn, Henley-street, 19~ 
Tewkesbury, K7, 88 
Theatre, 83, 84 
Tiddiugton, 60 
Tilea, gloied, in chancel, 38 ' 
Tithe, 45, 93 
TotnesB, earl ot, 3B 
Towing-path, 57 
Town -hall, 82, 83, 84 
Tram -way, 87 
Transepts ot church, 29, 30, 3fl 
Vicara^, patrnnagB of, 80 
Victoria spa, 91 
Villani, 78 
VieitorH, hinta to, Ifi; in Una 

town, 89 
Voice, the, within, 78 
Warde, Thomas, esq. vl 
Welccmbe, 42. 69, 72, 73, i 
Weston, W. \V. esq. 86 
Wharfs, 86 

Wheler, Mr. 80 note, 92 i 
Wicliir, 56 

Wilmecote, 20, 44, 82 
Winchester, 23, 41 
Windsor, lord, 8B _ 

Worcester, !7, 77, 78, 80, 82 
Wulatan, bp. 77 
Yarrenton, Andrew, 86 



TEK END. 
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